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Chiefs  say  ‘no’  to 
IACP  dues  increase 


Stalking  the  helpless 

Hospitals  seen  as  prime  turf 
for  serial  killers  to  prey  on  patients 


The  recent  Toronto  conference 
of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  deemed  suc- 
cessful in  almost  all  respects  by 
those  in  attendance,  is  none- 
theless being  viewed  as  a disap- 
pointment by  IACP  executive 
director  Jerald  R.  Vaughn,  as  a 
result  of  the  membership's  failure 
to  approve  a dues  increase  from 
$50  to  $100  a year. 

"It  failed  by  only  27  votes," 
said  Vaughn  "which  was  very  un- 
fortunate. It  was  very  short- 
sighted on  the  part  of  the  small 
minority  of  members  who  chose 
to  vote  against  it." 

With  rejection  of  the  dues  in- 
crease. Vaughn  said,  IACP  will  be 
forced  to  convert  to  a subscrip- 
tion basis  for  many  of  the  ser- 
vices, such  as  newsletters  and 
other  publications,  that  had 
previously  been  provided  to 
members  at  no  charge. 

Vaughn  added  that  the  dues  in- 
crease was  such  a small  amount  of 
money  — an  increase  from  $4.16 
to  $8.32  per  month  — that  he 
"can’t  understand  the  way  some 
of  our  members  think. 

“I  think  if  you  look  at  the  wide 
variety  of  programs,  services  and 
activities  we  provide,  it’s  very 
hard  for  me  to  comprehend  that 
people  could  vote  that  way,"  said 
Vaughn. 


Police  agencies  appear  reluc- 
tant to  see  a looming  threat  in  the 
loosely-knit  gangs  of 
"skinheads"  that  have  cropped 
up  in  various  cities,  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B’nai 
B'rith  (ADL)  has  called  the 
shaven-headed,  right-wing 
youths  a "menacing  presence" 
whose  activities  should  be  of  con- 
cern to  both  the  public  and  law  en- 
forcement. 

An  ADL  report,  entitled 
"Shaved  for  Battle:  Skinheads 
Target  America's  Youth," 
describes  the  skinheads  as  youth 
gangs  sporting  neo-Nazi  insignia 
and  espousing  anti-black  and 
anti-Semitic  violence.  The 
skinheads,  according  to  the  ADL, 
are  a "contemporary  youth  cult” 
responsible  for  acts  of  vandalism, 
assaults  and  other  crimes  in  a 
number  of  cities,  including  San 
Jose.  Dallas,  Chicago,  Tampa  and 
Cincinnati. 


IACP  members  also  rejected 
proposed  amendments  that 
would  have  added  represen- 
tatives from  campus  police  and 
railroad  police  agencies  to  the 
IACP  Executive  Committee. 

And,  by  a margin  of  nearly 
3-to-l,  Supt.  Robert  L.  Stuthard 
of  the  Virginia  State  Police  was 
elected  sixth  vice  president  of  the 
organization,  defeating  Chief 
Edward  Marchand  of  Reading, 
Mass. 

IACP  members  did  approve  23 
of  28  resolutions  on  issues  rang- 
ing from  drug  abuse  to  victimiza- 
tion of  the  elderly  to  gun  control. 

One  of  those  resolutions  en- 
courages law  enforcement  agen- 
cies worldwide  "to  implement 
drug  screening  programs  to  en- 
sure the  integrity  of  their 
organizations  and  the  police  pro- 
fession." 

IACP  members  also  resolved  to 
take  the  initiative  in  "raising  the 
consciousness  of  the  police  com- 
munity to  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  senior  citizens"  by  developing 
a model  policy  for  adoption  by 
police  agencies. 

Moreover,  the  organization 
resolved  to  sponsor  training, 
research  and  education  programs 
that  address  crimes  against  the 
elderly  and  encourage  a 
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Irwin  Suall,  director  of  ADL's 
fact-finding  division,  said  that 
while  police  are  in  a position  to  see 
only  the  activities  within  their 
own  jurisdiction,  the  ADL  "is  in 
the  position  of  seeing  the  overall 
picture. 

"There  are  an  increasing 
number  of  these  gangs  arising 
more  or  less  spontaneously  in 
cities  across  the  country,"  Suall 
told  LEN.  ‘‘It  is  not  a well- 
coordinated,  national  movement. 
These  are  autonomous  or  semi- 
autonomous  groups  that  have 
some  contact  with  each  other." 

Suall  said  that  the  gangs  pass 
around  "white  power"  rock  music 
tapes  to  each  other  and,  in  some 
cases,  bulletins  are  issued  "which 
contain  racist  propaganda." 

The  skinheads’  racist  views  and 
violent  behavior  have  made  them 
a choice  recruitment  target  for 
the  American  neo-Nazi  move- 
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Like  a dark  angel  of  death, 
serial  killer  Donald  Harvey 
snuffed  out  the  lives  of  dozens  of 
helpless  patients  over  the  17 
years  he  worked  as  a nurse’s  aide 
in  hospitals  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not 
Harvey  is  the  first  recorded  serial 
murderer  to  unleash  his  homicidal 
tendencies  in  a hospital.  How- 
ever, some  serial-murder  experts 
contend  that  there  are  un- 
doubtedly others  like  Harvey 
working  in  health-care  facilities 
across  the  country. 

Moreover,  there  is  speculation 
that  hospitals  may  prove  to  be 
fertile  hunting  grounds  for  serial 
murderers,  with  hospital  security 
staffs  hard-pressed  to  stop  them. 

"There  are  serial  killers  in  our 
midst  right  now  that  we  don’t 
know  about  because  we  haven’t 
found  the  bodies,  or  we  found  the 
bodies  but  we  don’t  know  who’s 
responsible  for  it,"  said  Pierce  R. 
Brooks,  an  expert  in  criminal  in- 
vestigations who  helped  create 
the  ViCAP  computer  system  for 
tracking  serial  killers. 

Harvey,  a 35-year-old  homosex- 
ual and  former  child  abuse  victim, 
claims  to  have  killed  more  people 


While  racial  attacks  have 
reportedly  subsided  in  Jersey 
City,  N.J.,  over  the  past  few 
weeks,  the  brutal  beatings  in 
September  that  left  an  Indian 
businessman  dead  and  an  Indian 
doctor  unconscious  have  shaken 
the  city’s  sizable  Indian  com- 
munity. 

"What's  happening  here  is 
worse  than  in  Howard  Beach,” 
said  Kanti  Patel,  president  of  the 
Bharat  Cultural  Society  of  New 
Jersey.  He  referred  to  the  inci- 
dent in  New  York  last  December 
in  which  a gang  of  white  youths 
chased  a black  man  to  his  death 
on  a busy  highway. 

"We  are  a nonviolent  people,” 
said  Patel.  "We  espouse  the 
philosophy  of  Gandhi  not  to 
strike  back,  but  now  this  is  too 
much.  We  have  to  fight  back." 

Recently,  leaders  of  the  city’s 
Indian  community  disrupted  a 
mayoral  press  conference  on  im- 


than  investigators  can  prove. 
This  past  August  he  pleaded  guil- 
ty to  the  murders  of  25  people  in 
Cincinnati  — 21  of  them  at  Drake 
Memorial  Hospital,  where  he 
worked  from  1986  to  1987. 

Earlier  this  month  in  London, 
Ky.,  Harvey  was  sentenced  to 
eight  life  terms  plus  20  years  for 
murdering  nine  patients  at  that 
city’s  Marymount  Hospital  in 
1970  and  1971.  As  part  of  a plea- 
bargaining arrangement,  the  life 
sentences  will  run  concurrently 
with  the  three  life  terms  he  re- 
ceived in  Ohio. 

Harvey,  who  will  not  be  eligible 
for  parole  for  at  least  60  years,  is 
also  under  investigation  by  the 
FBI  for  17  other  murders  he  says 
he  committed  while  working  at 
the  Veteran's  Administration 
Medical  Center  in  Cincinnati  from 
1975  to  1985. 

Harvey  told  a post-conviction 
press  conference  that  he  felt  he 
had  "covered  his  tracks  pretty 
well"  as  a murderer.  Had  he  not 
been  caught  in  Cincinnati  earlier 
this  year,  he  said,  he  would  have 
continued  to  kill. 

The  serial  killer's  arrest  came 
after  a medical  examiner  conduct- 
ing an  autopsy  on  a motorcycle 


proving  the  efficiency  of  the 
police  department.  They  de- 
manded that  action  be  taken  to 
halt  the  racial  attacks. 

The  Indians  were  particularly 
upset  about  a letter  sent  to  the 
Jersey  Journal  during  the  sum- 
mer. in  which  the  writer  vowed  to 
"go  to  any  extreme"  to  get  the  In- 
dians to  move  from  Jersey  City. 
It  was  signed  by  someone  calling 
himself  a Dotbuster,  a reference 
to  the  red  cosmetic  dot  that 
Hindu  women  wear  on  their  fore- 
heads to  symbolize  family  love 
and  unity. 

A spokesman  for  Mayor  An- 
thony Cucci  said  that  the  Dot- 
buster. whether  a group  or  a per- 
son, has  "evaporated,"  but  In- 
dian residents  still  complain  of 
women  being  spat  upon,  car  wind- 
shields being  broken  and  eggs, 
trash  and  pieces  of  metal  being 
thrown  at  Indian  homes  and 
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accident  victim  detected  the  tell- 
tale almond  odor  of  cyanide  in  the 
man’s  abdominal  cavity. 

Pierce  Brooks  asserts  that  it  is 
in  the  realm  of  autopsies  that 
hospital  personnel  should  pay 
closer  attention  if  they  are  to  un- 
cover serial  murderers  in  their 
midst.  Brooks  also  urged  that 
great  emphasis  be  given  to 
rumors  that  circulate  if  an 
unusual  number  of  patients  are 
found  to  be  dying  during  a par- 
ticular employee’s  shift. 

According  to  Candace  Skrapec, 
a Canadian  psychologist  who  is 
writing  her  doctoral  dissertation 
on  serial  murder,  employees  in  at 
least  one  of  the  hospitals  where 
Harvey  worked  noticed  how 
many  patients  were  dying  during 
his  shift.  "He  was  even  jokingly 
called  'the  angel  of  death,’  ” she 
said. 

"We  don't  like  to  believe  that 
people  have  this  capability,  and 
so  even  though  we  might  notice 
the  correlation,  we  tend  to  deny 
the  possibility  because  it  arouses 
so  much  anxiety,"  she  added. 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  a Cin- 
cinnati medical  examiner  who 
conducted  autopsies  on  some  of 
Harvey's  victims,  concedes  that 
hospitals  can  be  choice  hunting 
grounds  for  serial  murderers, 
although  he  is  not  inclined  to 
believe  that  cases  like  Harvey’s 
happen  with  any  frequency. 

"It  is  a fact  that  we  have  many, 
many  people  all  over  the  country 
in  a state  of  unconsciousness,” 
said  Dr.  Cleveland.  "To  someone 
like  Donald  Harvey,  this  type  of 
patient  is  certainly  a highly  likely 
target." 

In  the  estimation  of  some 
veteran  hospital  security  person- 
nel, an  average  hospital’s  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  coupled 
with  medical  reviews  of  patient 
deaths,  should  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  untimely  or 
suspicious  death  would  go  un- 
noticed. 

"If  we  are  talking  about  in  the 
same  hospital,  the  minute  some- 
thing seems  to  be  unusual,  the 
medical  procedures  seem  to  kick 
in,”  noted  Charles  P.  Connolly, 
the  vice  president  in  charge  of 
security  for  the  New  York  City 
Health  and  Hospitals  Corpora- 
tion. " I would  find  it  very  difficult 
to  believe"  that  hospitals  are 
prone  to  this  sort  of  crime,  he  said. 

Hospital  security  chiefs  con- 
tacted by  LEN  do  not  believe  it  is 
the  job  of  their  personnel  to  look 
Continued  on  Page  12 


New  wave  of 

‘Skinheads’  targeted  as  menace 
in  need  of  police  attention 


bias  crime  seen 

Indian  community  in  Jersey  City 
seeks  action  to  halt  ethnic  violence 
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MARYLAND  - Elmer  Tippett. 
44,  the  deputy  police  chief  of 
Prince  George’s  County,  was 
named  superintendent  of  the 
State  Police  last  month  by  Gov. 
William  D.  Schaefer. 

NEW  JERSEY  - State  Police  of- 
ficials are  investigating  the  death 
of  25-year-old  recruit  Patricia 
Quinn,  who  lapsed  into  a coma 
following  a boxing  match  at  the 
State  Police  training  center.  She 
died  after  her  family  requested 
that  a life-support  system  be 
disconnected. 

NEW  YORK  - Police  Chief 
Robert  G.  Schnakenberg  of 
Clarkstown  announced  his  retire- 
ment recently,  effective  in 
January.  His  resignation  was 
demanded  in  August  by  the  Town 
Supervisor,  following  allegations 
that  as  many  as  a dozen  officers 
on  the  force  were  involved  in  drug 
use  and  sales.  Schnakenberg  has 
been  on  the  force  for  33  years,  and 
police  chief  for  13. 

Crystal  Spivey,  a suspended 
30-year-old  New  York  City  police 
officer,  was  convicted  earlier  this 
month  of  taking  a $500  payoff 
from  an  undercover  investigator 
pretending  to  be  a drug  dealer. 
Spivey,  who  was  among  13  cur- 
rent and  former  officers  charged 
with  crimes  last  year  as  a result  of 
a probe  of  the  77th  Precinct,  was 
acquitted  of  the  more  serious 
charge  of  criminal  possession  of 
cocaine. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - Philadel- 
phia Police  Commissioner  Kevin 
M.  Tucker  has  barred  officers 
from  compiling  "any  list  related 
to  a communicable-disease 
patient,"  after  a precinct  posted 
the  names  and  addresses  of 
people  believed  to  have  AIDS. 

RHODE  ISLAND  - Providence 
police  officers  may  soon  abandon 


the  "mud  and  mustard"  uniform 
colors  adopted  15  years,  as  the 
city  began  soliciting  estimates 
for  new  blue  uniforms  in  order  to 
make  the  officers  "look  more  like 
cops.”  Said  Police  Chief  Anthony 
Mancuso,  "Personally,  I look 
good  in  blue." 
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FLORIDA  — The  state  Highway 
Patrol  has  received  a $145,150 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  in- 
crease driver  and  pedestrian  safe- 
ty among  the  growing  elderly 
population  in  Florida.  The  two- 
pronged program  will  develop 
public  information  materials  to 
assist  senior  citizens  and  inform 
the  general  public  of  the  needs 
and  limitations  of  older  drivers 
and  pedestrians.  Materials  will  be 
developed  in  conjunction  with 
other  groups,  including  the 
American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Safety  Council 
and  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons. 

GEORGIA  — After  being  trailed 
through  11  states,  Elton  Win- 
chester, a 47-year-old  bank  rob- 
ber, was  captured  in  Elberton  ear- 
ly this  month.  Winchester,  one 
the  U.S.  Marshals  Service’s  15 
most-wanted  fugitives,  had  been 
sought  for  seven  years. 

LOUISIANA  — Controversial 
Sheriff  Harry  Lee  of  Jefferson 
Parish  easily  won  re-election  last 
month.  Lee,  55,  found  himself  in 
the  spotlight  earlier  this  year 
after  he  ordered  deputies  to  "stop 
suspicious  blacks"  in  white 
neighborhoods,  and  said  he  would 
not  promote  deputies  who  didn’t 
help  his  re-election  bid. 

Members  of  the  Greenwood 
Town  Council  voted  to  suspend 
their  $100  monthly  paychecks  in 
order  to  give  $25  raises  to  police 
officers,  but  Police  Chief  Melvin 
Ogburn  sees  the  move  as  an  in- 


sult. Said  Ogburn.  “They  have 
money  in  the  budget  to  give  the 
officers  a substantial  raise.” 

MISSISSIPPI  - Water  Valley 
Police  Chief  J.  D.  Watson  re- 
signed early  this  month,  but 
denied  the  move  had  anything  to 
do  with  a Halloween  disturbance 
in  the  town.  Blacks  complained 
that  police  drew  shotguns  to 
disperse  a crowd  of  100  black 
teenagers  after  curfew.  Police 
charged  that  the  youths  threw 
rocks  and  bottles  at  them.  Former 
Jackson  police  officer  Mike  King 
was  named  to  replace  Watson. 

TENNESSEE  - Through  the 
first  10  months  of  this  year,  the 
state  Task  Force  on  Marijuana 
Eradication  destroyed  more  than 
485,000  plants,  worth  an 
estimated  $242  million.  The 
amount  is  said  to  be  40  percent 
higher  than  in  1986,  when 
338,498  plants  were  destroyed. 


ILLINOIS  — Police  have  urged 
motorists  in  the  East  St.  Louis 
area  not  to  carry  firearms  in  their 
cars  after  two  more  highway 
shootings  early  this  month 
brought  to  nine  the  number  of 
road  attacks  in  the  area  in  a two- 
week  span. 

KENTUCKY  - The  state 
Supreme  Court  ruled  Nov.  5 that 
police  can  search  a vehicle  when 
making  arrests  for  drunken  driv- 
ing. The  ruling  reinstated  the  con- 
viction of  a man  for  receiving 
stolen  property. 

MICHIGAN  - The  state  last 
month  increased  the  speed  limit 
to  65  mph  on  720  miles  of  rural  In- 
terstate highways.  The  new  limit 
took  effect  on  Nov.  29. 

Roseville  police  officer  Albert 
DeSmet,  44,  was  killed  earlier  this 
month  when  a hit-and-run  driver 
broadsided  the  officer's  patrol  car 
during  a chase. 


OHIO  — The  Dayton  Civil  Ser- 
vice Board,  under  pressure  from 
the  Mayor,  the  police  chief  and 
black  clergymen  to  get  more 
minorities  in  the  police  depart- 
ment, postponed  the  Nov.  18 
sergeants’  exam  until  a new  test 
can  be  developed. 

WISCONSIN  - The  state 
Assembly  has  approved  a bill 
that  guarantees  jail  time  for 
assailants  when  police  are  called 
in  to  spouse-beating  cases.  The 
bill  was  sent  on  to  the  Senate. 

Marathon  County  officials  are 
reviewing  the  practice  of  giving 
retiring  sheriff's  deputies  their 
guns  as  going-away  presents  if 
they’ve  been  with  the  department 
for  20  years  or  more.  County 
Supervisor  Edward  Fenhaus  said 
the  practice  may  set  an  awkward 
precedent,  with  secretaries  want- 
ing to  take  their  typewriters  with 
them,  or  maintenance  men  taking 
along  their  brooms. 


MISSOURI  — The  Governor’s 
Task  Force  on  Domestic  Violence 
began  holding  the  first  of  five 
hearings  around  the  state  into  the 
issue  of  making  Missouri  safer  for 
children,  spouses  and  the  elderly. 
Michael  V.  Reagan,  director  of 
the  state  Department  of  Social 
Services  and  a member  of  the  task 
force,  said  the  hearings  are  an  at- 
tempt to  create  a "comprehensive 
public  policy  approach”  to  family 
violence. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  - The 
number  of  alcohol-related 
highway  deaths  in  the  state  has 
continued  to  drop  since  1980,  ac- 
cording to  officials.  There  were  71 
alcohol-related  traffic  deaths  in 
1986,  compared  to  124  in  1980. 
Officials  credited  increased  law 
enforcement  and  public 
awareness  for  the  drop. 


ARIZONA  — The  State  Supreme 
Court  Committee  on  Drug 
Testing  has  urged  the  Legislature 
to  enact  legislation  requiring 
those  arrested  for  felonies  to  take 
a blood  test  that  would  detect  il- 
legal drug  use.  Such  a program 
could  cost  up  to  $8.8  million  a 
year,  depending  on  the  type  of 
test  used. 

COLORADO  — Costilla  County 
Sheriff  Pete  Espinoza  has  begun 
meeting  with  county  and  state  of- 
ficials to  try  to  resolve  a budget 
crisis  that  has  nearly  wiped  out 
the  sheriff’s  department. 
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Espinoza  laid  off  10  employees 
earlier  this  month,  leaving  him 
with  two  deputies  to  patrol  a 
county  of  3,100  residents. 

NEW  MEXICO  - A radar- 
equipped  balloon  will  be  floated 
15,000  feet  over  the  desert  near 
Deming  by  next  October  in  order 
to  help  spot  airborne  drug  smug- 
glers. The  balloon  will  be  tethered 
to  a support  station  and  linked 
electronically  to  other  backup 
units. 

OKLAHOMA  — A state  "Make 
My  Day"  law  went  into  effect  on 
Nov.  1,  clarifying  the  right  of 
residents  to  use  deadly  force  to 
protect  themselves. 


HAWAII  — Honolulu  police  have 
begun  a gun-amnesty  program  in 
which  Oahu  residents  can  turn  in 
illegal  firearms  with  "no  ques- 
tions asked. ' ’ The  program,  which 
ends  in  April  1988,  was  developed 
in  response  to  statistics  showing 
at  least  one  gun-related  crime  per 
day  in  Oahu  this  year,  and  five 
gun-related  homicides  during  Oc- 
tober. 

NEVADA  - The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  last  month  filed  a 
consent  decree  to  end  discrimina- 
tory employment  practices  in  the 
Las  Vegas  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  and  require  the 
department  to  pay  $395,000  in 
back  pay  and  other  compensation 
to  victims  of  past  discrimination. 
If  approved  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  the  decree  would  resolve  a 
Justice  Department  suit  filed  in 
December  1984  and  a suit  filed  in 
October  1985  by  the  Black  Police 
Association  of  Nevada. 

After  18  months  and  4,700 
blood  tests,  not  one  of  the  300 
prostitutes  working  in  the  state’s 
37  legal  brothels  has  tested 
positive  for  the  AIDS  virus.  The 
state  began  requiring  monthly 
blood  tests  in  May  1986. 

OREGON  — Drivers  appear  to  be 
obeying  the  new  65-mph  speed 
limit  on  rural  Interstate 
highways  after  month-long 
saturation  patrols  by  state 
troopers  in  two  of  the  most  heavi- 
ly traveled  areas.  State  Police  of- 
ficials cautioned,  however,  that 
the  study  is  incomplete. 

WASHINGTON  - The  state 
Supreme  Court  ruled  Nov.  5 that 
persons  pleading  not  guilty  by 
reason  of  insanity  must  prove 
that  they  were  insane  at  the  time 
of  the  crime.  The  ruling  upheld  a 
1984  murder  conviction  in  which 
the  defendant  argued  that  pros- 
ecutors should  have  to  prove  san- 
ity- 
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Commissioner  is  Buffalo-ed: 


Voters  demand  more  cops,  cars 


Auxiliary  cops  get  humped, 
are  welcomed  in  next  town 


Despite  a plea  from  the  city’s 
police  commissioner,  Buffalo 
residents  went  to  the  polls  on 
Nov.  3 and  approved  a referen- 
dum mandating  minimum  staff- 
ing levels  for  the  police  depart- 
ment's 13  precincts. 

Commissioner  Ralph  Degen- 
hart  had  made  personal  and 
public  appeals  to  voters  to  reject 
the  ballot  question,  insisting  that 
mandated  staffing  levels  would 
result  in  a reduction  of  officers  in 
neighborhoods  where  crime  is 
most  rampant. 

The  mandate,  said  Degenhart. 
would  force  him  to  "take  people 
out  of  busy  houses  and  assign 


In  an  effort  to  get  in  closer  step 
with  other  state  police  depart- 
ments around  the  country,  the 
Idaho  State  Police  recently  gave 
all  of  its  managers  a step  up  in 
rank. 

With  a stroke  of  a pen,  some 
seven  lieutenants  became  cap- 
tains, three  captains  were  pro- 
moted to  major  and  one  major 
made  lieutenant  colonel  out  of  the 
175-member  force. 

LEN  Flashback 
Dateline:  November  1977 

Female  police  detectives  in  New  | 
York  City  achieved  what  they  called 
"a  breakthrough"  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  police  depart-  ’ 
ment's  prestigious  homicide  squads  ' 
would  be  opened  up  to  include 
women. 


them  to  precincts  where  they  are 
not  needed." 

The  proposal  requires  all 
precinct  houses  to  have  a 
minimum  staff  of  44  officers  and 
at  least  three  patrol  cars  per  shift. 
Previously,  Degenhart  had  free 
reign  in  the  assignment  of  person- 
nel to  each  of  the  city’s  precincts. 

While  the  proposal’s  backers, 
including  the  Buffalo  Police 
Benevolent  Association,  argue 
that  Degenhart  could  assign  more 
than  44  officers  to  each  precinct, 
the  commissioner  says  the  city’s 
current  manpower  shortage 
would  preclude  that. 

New  officers  will  not  be  ready 


"For  the  type  of  job  description 
and  the  responsibility  those  per- 
sons had,  this  was  what  we 
thought  was  necessary  to 
equalize  things,"  said  public  in- 
formation officer  Rick  Owens.  In 
addition,  by  moving  everyone  up, 
it  created  a lieutenant’s  position 
at  the  district  level. 

"We  had  lieutenants  before,” 
said  Owens,  “but  they  were  the 
district  commanders.  Now  the 
district  commander  is  a captain." 
The  lieutenant  in  the  district  will 
now  oversee  all  the  sergeants,  he 
said.  "That  then  frees  the 
sergeants  to  do  more  hands-on 
work  with  our  field  troopers." 

The  promotions  will  not  mean 
pay  raises  for  the  managers  in 
question,  however.  Said  Owens, 
"There’s  no  money  for  it." 


for  duty  until  May,  said 
Degenhart,  when  they  could  be 
deployed  to  staff  busy  precinct 
houses  as  well  as  help  maintain 
the  mandated  44-officer 
minimum.  "Even  if  the  (City] 
Council  gave  us  40  or  50  more  peo- 
ple, they  couldn't  be  trained 
before  that  time,"  he  said. 

But  defenders  of  the  proposal 
assert  that  each  neighborhood  in 
the  city  is  entitled  to  a minimum 
level  of  police  protection.  "The 
law  would  make  sure  everyone 
gets  fair  protection.  There  would 
still  be  room  for  the  police  com- 
missioner to  increase  the  number 
in  high-crime  neighborhoods," 
said  Council  member  James  P. 
Keane. 

Larry  J.  Baehre,  president  of 
the  police  union,  said  that  with 
three  patrol  cars  on  each  shift, 
calls  can  be  answered  in  a more 
timely  manner.  With  only  two 
cars,  he  said,  police  response  to 
calls  can  sometimes  be  delayed. 
"You  can’t  give  protection  and 
adequate  service  that  way,"  he 
said. 

The  police  department’s  man- 
power deployment  equation  is 
further  complicated  by  another 
ballot  question  approved  by 
voters,  which  restores  police 
escorts  for  funerals. 

The  new  ordinance  mandates 
that  a minimum  of  five  patrol  cars 
be  kept  available  during  every 
daily  tour  of  duty  to  escort 
funeral  processions  on  a first- 
come,  first-served  basis  at  the  re- 
quest of  funeral  directors. 

Degenhart,  who  also  opposed 
the  escort  proposal,  called  it  a 
"very,  very  foolish  mandate.” 


Idaho  troopers  get  promotions, 
but  pay  raises  will  have  to  wait 


Federal 

File 

A roundup  of  criminal  justice  activities  within  the 
Federal  Government. 

Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention 

★ Verne  L.  Speirs  was  officially  sworn  in  as  ad- 
ministrator of  OJJDP  last  month,  after  having 
served  as  acting  head  of  the  agency,  which  runs  a 
$70-million  program  of  Federal  assistance  to  state 
and  local  juvenile  justice  programs. 

House  of  Representatives 

★ By  a vote  of  254  to  158,  the  House  last  month 
imposed  a sweeping  ban  on  the  use  of  polygraph 
tests  by  most  private  employers.  The  ban,  which 
was  opposed  by  the  Reagan  Administration  and 
the  business  community,  was  approved  after 
more  than  10  hours  of  searing  debate.  Supporters 
of  the  bill  contended  that  polygraph  tests  were 
unreliable  and  posed  a threat  to  workers'  protec- 
tions against  job  discrimination.  Opponents  of  the 
bill,  meanwhile,  maintained  that  such  tests  served 
as  a valuable  weapon  against  employee  theft, 
which  costs  businesses  an  estimated  $40  billion 
annually.  The  ban,  which  will  now  be  considered 
by  the  Senate,  would  apply  to  all  private 
employers,  with  exemptions  for  security  guards 
at  sensitive  installations,  drug-company 
employees  with  access  to  controlled  substances 
and  private  contractors  conducting  intelligence 


work  for  the  Government.  Federal,  state  and  local 
governments  were  also  exempted. 


Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 

★ The  rate  of  violent  crime  in  the  United  States 
fell  substantially  during  the  1980’s,  according  to 
the  bureau's  National  Crime  Survey.  The  survey, 
which  is  based  on  an  annual  sample  of  128,000 
people  age  12  and  older,  estimated  that  there  were 
32  victims  of  violent  crime  per  1 .000  people  during 
1985,  a decrease  of  more  than  15  percent  from  the 
peak  of  38  per  1,000  reached  in  1981.  In  1973,  the 
year  the  crime  survey  began,  the  victimization 
rate  was  estimated  at  36  per  1,000  people.  The 
data  were  part  of  the  BJS  special  report,  "Violent 
Crime  Trends,”  released  Nov.  1. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences 

★ In  a report  prepared  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  a committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  recommended  earlier  this 
month  that  no  truck  driver  be  permitted  on  the 
road  if  he  or  she  has  any  trace  of  alcohol  in  the 
blood.  The  Federal  Government,  like  most  states, 
currently  uses  a blood-alcohol  level  of  0. 10  percent 
as  the  legal  standard  for  drunken  driving.  Under  a 
1986  law,  however,  the  standard  for  truckers  will 
drop  to  0.04  percent  in  October  1988  unless  the 
Transportation  Department  imposes  a lower 
level. 


Within  a few  short  weeks,  Quin- 
cy. Mass.,  Auxiliary  Police  Chief 
Anthony  Siciliano  will  be  moving 
his  24-member  volunteer  force  to 
nearby  Braintree  — pushed  out, 
he  charges,  by  pressure  from  the 
local  police  union. 

The  volunteers  have  already 
been  accepted  by  the  Braintree 
Police  Department  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  all  pass  the  depart- 
ment’s volunteer  training.  If  all 
goes  well,  they  should  be  on  the 
job  within  the  month. 

Quincy  police  officials  claim 
that  the  city's  liability  insurance 
only  covers  volunteer  police  dur- 
ing a declared  state  of  emergency, 
thus  making  the  community 
liable  if  an  auxiliary  were  to  com- 
mit a misdeed  in  the  line  of  duty. 
Since  last  December,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  volunteers  have 
been  cut  substantially  and  the 
force,  which  has  existed  since  the 
1930's,  has  shrunk  from  some  60 
members  down  to  its  current  25. 

Siciliano  maintains,  however, 
that  the  city  has  had  insurance  for 
the  auxiliaries.  "Like  anything 
else,  anytime  somebody  does 
something  for  free,  there  are 
those  that  believe  there  is 
something  wrong  with  them  or 
they’re  doing  it  for  some  other 
reason,”  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 

In  the  20  years  since  Siciliano 
has  been  on  the  volunteer  force, 
the  auxiliaries  have  never  "em- 
barrassed any  mayor  or  police 
chief  or  city  councillor." 


Siciliano  said  that  prior  to  the 
cutbacks  in  volunteer  activities, 
the  auxiliaries  worked  with  the 
city  on  fundraising  events  for 
nonprofit  groups  such  as  the 
March  of  Dimes.  In  addition,  the 
volunteers  conducted  regular 
anti-vandalism  patrols  in  three 
police  cruisers  and  helped  with 
crowd  control  at  such  events  as 
the  Boston  Marathon. 

"We  have  never  taken  a detail 
away  from  a police  officer." 
Siciliano  said.  "But  unions  are 
very  powerful  and  they  dictate 
policies  in  a community." 

Braintree  Police  Chief  John  V. 
Polio  is  more  than  ready  to 
welcome  the  volunteers.  His  own 
auxiliary  force  decreased  from  60 
to  20  during  the  past  few  years. 

"We  could  get  trained  people 
with  experience  and  1 certainly 
wasn’t  going  to  let  that  oppor- 
tunity go  by,”  he  said. 

Polio  noted  that  different  com- 
munities have  different  percep- 
tions of  where  liability  begins  and 
ends.  "I  feel  very  comfortable 
that  they  don’t  present  any  threat 
of  liability  to  this  department  or 
this  town."  In  fact,  he  noted, 
there  has  not  been  a lawsuit  in  the 
more  than  30  years  that  Braintree 
has  had  an  auxiliary  police  force. 
"I  don't  think  there's  ever  been 
one  in  Quincy,  either." 

Polio  also  blames  police  unions 
for  putting  pressure  on  officials  in 
Quincy  to  do  away  with  aux- 
iliaries "or  any  volunteer  services 
Continued  on  Page  15 


St.  Louis  city,  county  cops 
end  joint  training  facility 


The  cohabitation  has  lasted  18 
years,  but  by  next  September  the 
St.  Louis  city  police  department 
expects  to  bid  an  amicable 
farewell  to  its  training  academy 
"roommates”  — the  St.  Louis 
County  force  and  other  municipal 
police  agencies  — as  the  suburban 
agencies  set  up  shop  in  their  own 
facility. 

The  Greater  St.  Louis  Police 
Academy,  housed  in  a 60-year-old 
building,  has  served  as  a police 
recruit  training  facility  for  coun- 
ty, suburban  and  city  forces  since 
1969.  While  city  recruits  will  still 
be  trained  there,  county  and  sub- 
urban police  officials,  who  had 
complained  that  the  academy  was 
antiquated  and  inadequate,  will 
be  moving  their  operation  to  a 
new  $3.3-million  site  in  Wellston. 

The  site,  which  is  being  fin- 
anced by  a bond  issue  approved 
by  76  percent  of  the  voters  last 
August,  will  also  house  rookie 
training  for  the  county  fire 
department. 

"It  will  be  located  on  an  eighth- 
acre  parcel  of  land  which  they 
broke  ground  on  several  weeks 
ago,”  said  Sgt.  David  Pudlowski, 
who  is  acting  director  of  the  cur- 
rent academy.  "In  the 
44.000-square-foot  building,  they 
can  house  200  police  or  50  fire 
students  at  a time,  there  is  a video 
studio  for  the  production  of  train- 
ing and  promotional  films,  there 


is  a library  and  an  armory  in  the 
building." 

In  addition,  the  new  facility  will 
have  both  an  indoor  and  220-yard 
outdoor  running  track,  space  for 
role-playing  exercises  and  a 
fitness  center  within  its  gym- 
nasium. "There  will  be  an 
obstacle  course  on  campus  and 
future  plans  call  for  an  outdoor 
revolver  range  and  additional 
physical  fitness  training," 
Pudlowski  told  LEN. 

The  city  and  suburban  police 
forces  will  part  on  good  terms, 
said  Pudlowski.  "I  think  that 
both  entities  realized  that  they 
respected  the  other’s  position  on 
the  academy.  The  county  ap- 
parently felt  there  was  a great 
need  for  a newer  facility  and  the 
city  chose  to  stay  where  they’re 
at,”  he  said. 

The  new  facility  will  be  used  for 
recruit  and  in-service  training  as 
well  as  for  other  training  pro- 
grams. Pudlowski  explained  that 
when  seminars  and  other  in- 
service  programs  are  held  at  the 
current  academy  space  becomes  a 
problem.  "Some  of  these 
seminars  have  to  be  scheduled  at 
satellite  locations."  he  said. 
"That  will  not  be  a problem  with 
this  new  facility." 

The  new  academy  should  train 
some  150  recruits  a year.  The  cur- 
rent academy  handles  about  180 
recruits  each  year. 
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People  and  Places 


Dark  horse 
comes  in 

In  a surprising  move  last 
month,  Chicago  Mayor  Harold 
Washington  chose  LeRoy  Mar- 
tin, a deputy  chief  of  patrol,  to 
replace  Fred  Rice  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  over  two  higher- 
ranking contenders. 

The  elevation  of  Martin  to  the 
top  spot  was  another  in  a series  of 
unexpected  turns  in  the  city's 
search  for  a successor  to  Rice.  A 
32-year  veteran  of  the  depart- 
ment, Martin  was  picked  over  two 
deputy  superintendents  who  were 
also  finalists,  Rudolph  Nimocks, 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad 
ministrative  Services,  and  Matt 
Rodriguez,  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Technical  Services. 

Both  Rodriguez  and  Nimocks 
were  better  known  than  Martin, 
and  insiders  viewed  Nimocks, 
who,  like  Martin,  is  black,  as  an 
almost  certain  choice  for  the 
superintendent's  job. 

The  fact  that  Martin  was  even 
included  among  the  three 
finalists  chosen  by  the  Police 
Board  came  as  a surprise  to  many, 
since  he  was  chosen  over  the 
department's  number-two  of- 
ficial, First  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent John  J.  Jemilo.  The  exclu- 
sion of  Jemilo  from  the  final  three 
candidates  sparked  a flurry  of 
allegations  of  anti-white  bias. 

Martin  is  considered  a good 
street  cop  and  has  been  credited 
with  suppressing  a rash  of  smash- 
and-grab  robberies  on  the  city's 
west  side.  Since  joining  the 
department  in  1955,  Martin  has 
been  a supervisor  in  the  Vice  Con- 
trol Division,  conducted  in- 
vestigations in  the  Internal  Af- 
fairs Division  and  worked  as  a 
patrol  sergeant  in  the  Kensington 
Station. 

He  has  also  worked  in  the 
Youth  Division  and,  more  recent- 
ly, has  been  director  of  public  and 
internal  information,  commander 
of  detectives  and  Deputy  Chief  of 
Patrol. 

Martin  has  vowed  to  “get  a han- 
dle" on  the  city's  problems  with 
youth  gangs  and  drugs,  making 
them  top  priorities  for  his  ad- 
ministration. 

“When  you  talk  about  gangs. 
I've  got  the  toughest  gang  in 
town:  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment," Martin  quipped. 

Ilia  Daggett,  a community  ac- 
tivist, said  Martin  "is  going  to 
bring  some  new  techniques  and 
innovations  in  dealing  with  gangs 
because  he  came  up  in  the 


The  FBI  finally  gets  its  man 


After  two  postponements 
due  to  ulcer  attacks,  the 
swearing-in  of  Federal  Judge 
William  S.  Sessions  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation finally  took  place 
on  Nov.  2.  amid  high  praise 
from  the  new  director’s 
superiors. 

Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  3d  introduced  Sessions 
as  a ‘‘consummate  profes- 
sional” whose  "competence  is 
beyond  question." 

The  twice-postponed 
ceremony  was  the  subject  of 
quips  by  President  Reagan 
and  Sessions'  predecessor. 
William  H.  Webster.  Said 
Reagan  to  the  new  FBI  direc- 
tor, "It  is  typical  of  your 
thorough  and  methodical  man- 
ner that  you  got  the  ulcer  out 
of  the  way  before  you  started 
the  job." 

The  President  also  said  he 
was  counting  on  Sessions  to 
“fight  crime  fiercely  but 
always  according  to  the  due 
process  of  law.  " 

Webster,  who  left  the  FBI  in 
January  to  become  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  said  of 
the  delay  in  swearing  in  Ses- 
sions, "Good  things  are  worth 
waiting  for." 

Sessions,  the  former  chief 
Federal  judge  of  the  Western 
District  of  Texas,  was  confirm- 
ed unanimously  by  the  Senate, 


Former  Federal  Judge  William  S 
wife,  Alice,  and  President  Reagan 

following  confirmation  hear- 
ings in  which  he  vowed  to 
maintain  the  independence  of 
the  FBI  and  to  refuse 
Presidential  orders  that  he 
might  consider  unethical. 

"My  pledge  today  is  truly 
unchanged,"  he  said  during 
the  swearing-in  ceremony. 
"That  is  to  lead  in  a fashion 
that  unerringly  and  faithfully 
supports  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  this  great  land. 


Sessions  takes  the  oath  to  become 
look  on. 

• 

My  hope  is  that,  when  my 
term  is  completed,  [colleagues! 
will  regret  my  departure,  and 
my  country  will  have  been 
strengthened  by  my  service.” 

Sessions  has  been 
characterized  as  a strong  law- 
and-order  man  with  a reputa- 
tion for  being  tough  but  fair. 
However,  during  confirmation 
hearings  he  apparently  sur- 
prised some  Justice  Depart- 


the  FBI’s  fourth  director,  as  his 

Wide  World  Photo 

ment  officials  with  his  views 

on  the  Miranda  ruling  and  the 
exlusionary  rule,  both  of  which 
have  been  consistently  criticiz- 
ed by  Reagan  Administration 
officials  as  impediments  to  law 
enforcement. 

“I  know  it  [Miranda]  is 
always  an  initial  burden  for 
law-enforcement  people,"  said 
Sessions,  "but  the  burden  is  a 
worthy  one.” 


neighborhood."  Daggett  said 
Martin  will  be  able  to  judge  which 
officers  should  be  assigned  to 
gang  patrols. 

According  to  Mayor 
Washington,  Martin  edged  out 
the  competition  for  the  top  job 
because  of  his  sensitivity  to  what 
is  going  on  in  the  street.  "He  has  a 
•field  feel.’  " said  the  Mayor. 

Martin  said  he  foresaw  no 
"massive  changes"  in  the  depart- 
ment. but  he  will  be  faced  with 
having  to  fill  several  key  vacan- 
cies in  the  command  ranks.  He 
said  he  plans  to  ask  First  Deputy 
Superintendent  Jemilo  to  remain 
in  that  post.  Jemilo  had  previous- 
ly considered  retiring  as  soon  as  a 
new  superintendent  was  chosen, 
but  has  now  indicated  that  he  will 
stay  on  as  the  first  deputy. 

Superintendent  Martin  will  still 
have  to  fill  his  own  former  post 
along  with  the  jobs  now  held  by 
retiring  deputy  superintendents 


What  They  Are  Saying 


“Good  things  are  worth  waiting  for.” 


CIA  director  William  H.  Webster,  at  the  swearing-in 
of  Judge  William  Sessions  as  the  new  FBI  director.  (4:2) 


Ira  Harris,  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Community  Services,  and  Robert 
A.  Williams,  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Investigative  Services. 

Dreams  of 
chiefdom 

Becoming  chief  of  police  of  M id- 
dletown,  Ohio,  is  a dream  come 
true  for  Earl  Smith,  a 57-year-old 
former  deputy  chief,  but  the 
dream  may  yet  slip  away  if  former 
Chief  Russell  Dwyer  is  successful 
in  his  attempt  to  have  a district 
court  void  his  resignation. 

Dwyer,  whose  resignation 
became  effective  this  month,  is 
charging  that  the  city  violated  an 
agreement  when  it  revealed  infor- 
mation from  an  investigation  into 
alleged  sexual  misconduct. 
Dwyer  denies  the  misconduct 
allegations,  the  specifics  of  which 
have  not  been  made  public. 

Smith,  who  rose  through  the 
ranks  with  Dwyer  and  considers 
him  a close  friend,  says  he  will  be 
guided  by  the  decision  of  an  ap- 
pellate court  that  is  now  looking 
into  the  matter. 

A 31 -year  veteran  of  the  depart- 
ment, Smith  was  named  police 
chief  by  the  Middletown  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  after  achieving 
the  top  score  in  a recent  com- 
petitive examination.  One  of  his 


first  tasks  as  police  chief,  he  says, 
will  be  to  mend  fences  and  heal 
wounds. 

“I  think  my  initial  role  will  be  to 
try  to  heal  the  split  and  turmoil  in 
the  police  department,"  said 
Smith.  He  expressed  sympathy 
for  Dwyer’s  position,  but  urged 
the  police  department  to  focus  its 
energy  and  attention  on  Mid- 
dletown's share  of  drug  and  crime 
problems. 

"I  feel  sorry  for  Russ  Dwyer," 
noted  Smith.  "He  did  a lot  of 
positive  things  for  the  Mid- 
dletown area."  But,  he  continued, 
"We  need  to  get  the  morale  prob- 
lem behind  us  and  concentrate  on 
social  problems.  Our  people  need 
to  focus  their  attention  on  these 
types  of  things,  or  ultimately  the 
public  suffers." 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

Our  special  "Year-in-Review" 
issue  is  less  than  two  months 
away,  and  it's  one  that  you 
won’t  want  to  miss.  We'll  recap 
the  events  that  made  1987 
memorable,  and,  as  always, 
you'll  get  to  meet  the 
Law  Enforcement  News 
"Person  of  the  Year." 

It's  all  coming  up  in 
January  1988 
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Unwarranted  intrusion  is  warranted: 


The  peril  of  pistol-packing  probationers 


This  week's  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  case  explores  the  in- 
teresting question  of  whether  a 

Supreme 
Court 
Briefs 

Jonah  Triebwasser 


warrantless  search  of  a proba- 
tioner's home  by  a probation  of- 
ficer violates  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  As  will 
be  seen  in  the  Court's  opinion,  the 
special  needs  of  probation  super- 
vision can  obviate  the  require- 
ment for  a warrant. 

Facts  of  the  Case 

On  Sept.  4.  1980,  Joseph  Grif- 
fin, who  had  previously  been  con- 
victed of  a felony,  was  convicted 
in  Wisconsin  state  court  of 
resisting  arrest,  disorderly  con- 
duct and  obstructing  an  officer. 
He  was  placed  on  probation. 

Wisconsin  law  puts  proba- 
tioners in  the  legal  custody  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health  and 
Social  Services  and  renders  them 
‘‘subject.  . .to.  . .conditions  set 
by  the  court  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions established  by  the  depart- 


ment.” Wise.  Stat.  §973.10(1) 
(1985-1986).  One  of  the  depart- 
ment's regulations  permits  any 
probation  officer  to  search  a pro- 
bationer's home  without  a war- 
rant as  long  as  the  officer’s  super- 
visor approves  and  as  long  as 
there  are  "reasonable  grounds" 
to  believe  the  presence  of  contra- 
band. The  rule  provides  that  an 
officer  should  consider  a variety 
of  factors  in  determining  whether 
reasonable  grounds  exist,  among 
which  are  information  provided 
by  an  informant,  the  reliability 
and  specificity  of  that  informa- 
tion, the  reliability  of  the  infor- 
mant (including  whether  the  in- 
formant has  any  incentive  to  sup- 
ply inaccurate  information),  the 
officer's  own  experience  with  the 
probationer,  and  the  "need  to 
verify  compliance  with  rules  of 
supervision  and  state  and  Federal 
law."  Another  regulation  makes 
it  a violation  of  the  terms  of  pro- 
bation to  refuse  to  consent  to  a 
home  search.  Still  another  regula- 
tion forbids  a probationer  from 
possessing  a firearm  without  ad- 
vance approval  from  a probation 
officer. 

Finding  the  Gun 
On  April  5,  1983,  while  Griffin 
was  still  on  probation,  Michael 


Lew,  the  supervisor  of  Griffin’s 
probation  officer,  received  infor- 
mation from  a detective  in  the 
Beloit  Police  Department  that 
there  were  (or  might  be)  guns  in 
Griffin’s  apartment.  Unable  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  Griffin's 
own  probation  officer,  Lew,  ac- 
companied by  three  plainclothes 
police  officers  and  another  proba- 
tion officer,  went  to  the  apart- 
ment. When  Griffin  answered  the 
door,  Lew  told  him  who  they  were 
and  informed  him  that  they  were 
going  to  search  his  home.  During 
the  subsequent  search  — carried 
out  entirely  by  the  probation  of- 
ficers under  the  authority  of 
Wisconsin's  probation  regulation 
— a handgun  was  found. 

Griffin  was  charged  with 
possession  of  a firearm  by  a con- 
victed felon,  which  is  itself  a 
felony.  He  moved  to  suppress  the 
evidence  seized  during  the  search. 
The  trial  court  denied  the  motion, 
concluding  that  no  warrant  was 
necessary  and  that  the  search  was 
reasonable.  A jury  convicted  Grif- 
fin of  the  firearms  violation,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  two  years  in 
prison.  The  conviction  was 
upheld  by  the  Wisconsin  Court  of 
Appeals,  State  v.  Griffin,  126 
Wise.  2d  183,  376  N.W.  2d  62 
(1985). 


On  further  appeal,  the  Wiscon- 
sin Supreme  Court  also  affirmed. 
That  court  found  denial  of  the 
suppression  motion  to  be  proper 
because  probation  diminishes  a 
probationer's  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  privacy.  As  such,  the  court 
held,  a probation  officer  may,  con- 
sistent with  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment, search  a probationer's 
home  without  a warrant,  and  with 
only  "reasonable  grounds"  (not 
probable  cause)  to  believe  that 
contraband  is  present.  The  detec- 
tive’s tip  established  "reasonable 
grounds"  to  search  within  the 
meaning  of  the  regulation,  the 
court  ruled,  since  it  came  from 
someone  who  had  no  reason  to 
supply  inaccurate  information, 
who  specifically  identified  Grif- 
fin, and  who  suggested  a need  to 
verify  Griffin's  compliance  with 
state  law.  State  v.  Griffin,  1313 
Wise.  2d  41,  52-64,  388  N.W.  2d 
536,  439-544  (1986). 

The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  granted  certiorari  to  con- 
sider whether  this  search  violated 
the  Fourth  Amendment's  protec- 
tion against  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure. 

Right  Answer,  Wrong  Reason 
In  writing  for  a divided  Court, 
Justice  Antonin  Scalia  explained 


that  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court  made  the  right  decision, 
but  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

"We  think  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  correctly  con- 
cluded that  this  warrantless 
search  did  not  violate  the  Fourth 
Amendment,"  Justice  Scalia 
opined.  "To  reach  that  result, 
however,  we  find  it  unnecessary 
to  embrace  a new  principle  of  law. 
as  the  Wisconsin  court  evidently 
did,  that  any  search  of  a proba- 
tioner's home  by  a probation  of- 
ficer satisfies  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment as  long  as  the  information 
possessed  by  the  officer  satisfies 
a.  . ."reasonable  grounds"  stan- 
dard. 

"As  his  sentence  for  the  com- 
mission of  a crime,  Griffin  was 
committed  to  the  legal  custody  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Department 
of  Health  and  Social  Services,  and 
thereby  made  subject  to  that 
deportment's  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  search  of  Griffin's 
home  satisfied  the  demands  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  because  it 
was  carried  out  pursuant  to  a 
regulation  that  itself  satisfies  the 
Fourth  Amendment's  reasonable- 
ness requirement  under  well 
established  principles.” 

A probationer's  home,  like  any- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Pointing  the  finger: 

Houston 

At  first  hearing,  CRIME  Inc. 
might  sound  like  a branch  of  the 
Mafia,  but  nothing  could  be  fur- 


Burdens 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


ther  from  the  truth.  In  fact, 
CRIME  Inc.  is  a watchdog  group 
of  citizens  that  monitors  the 
criminal  justice  system  in 
Houston  and  surrounding  coun- 
ties. And  woebetide  any  judge, 
prosecutor  or  legislator  who  falls 
short  of  their  standards.  CRIME 
Inc.  wastes  no  time  in  pointing 
the  finger  at  shortcomings  of  the 
system  and  individual  officials. 

CRIME  is  an  acronym  for 
Crime  Reduction  Involvement 
Means  Education.  The  last  word 
is  the  key  because,  like  the  more 
staid  commissions  in  many  big 
cities,  CRIME  Inc.  turns  its 
spotlight  on  criminal  justice  prob- 
lems, relying  on  public  opinion  to 
make  changes.  The  results  have 
included  the  defeat  of  a powerful 
elected  constable,  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  Texas  Legislature 
on  criminal  justice  legislation, 
and  a heightened  awareness  by 
judges  that  lenient  sentences 
may  bring  the  spotlight  on  them. 

But  CRIME  Inc.  is  not  just 
another  lock-'em-up-and-throw- 
away-the-key  group.  Its  founder 
and  president,  Houston  socialite 
Phyllis  Morrow,  said,  "I  entered 
the  criminal  justice  system  as  a 


watchdog 

victim,  and  victim  issues  are  very 
important.  They  weren't  ad- 
dressed for  many  years.  But  we 
are  seeking  a balanced  scale  of 
justice  — meaning,  let's  try  to 
monitor  the  pendulum  so  it 
doesn’t  go  too  far  to  the  left  or  to 
the  right." 

She  speaks  from  personal  ex- 
perience. On  Jan.  26,  1980,  Mrs. 
Morrow  was,  like  most  citizens, 
blissfully  unaware  of  the  pitfalls 
in  the  criminal  justice  system.  In 
the  wee  hours  of  that  morning, 
she  awoke  to  find  two  masked, 
armed  men  in  her  bedroom  door- 
way. They  rifled  the  house  of 
$500,000  worth  of  jewelry.  Later, 
one  of  the  suspects  in  the  robbery 
was  arrested  in  another  crime, 
and  Mrs.  Morrow  identified  him 
in  a lineup.  That,  she  figured, 
cooked  his  goose,  but  within  10 
days  the  suspect  was  free  on 
bond,  and  she  learned  that  he  was 
a convicted  murderer  who  was  on 
parole  at  the  time  time  she  was 
robbed.  He  also  faced  other 
charges,  including  the  shooting  of 
two  deputies,  while  on  parole. 
Mrs.  Morrow  was  outraged,  as 
any  citizen  would  be,  but,  unlike 
most,  she  did  something  about  it. 

CRIME  Inc.  was  born  out  of  her 
outrage.  Seven  years  later,  it  has 
1,600  members  — individuals, 
businesses  and  civic  clubs.  It  has 
about  40  very  active  volunteers 
who  monitor  the  Harris  County 
courts  and  lobby  the  Legislature. 
It  issues  a monthly  newsletter 
and  an  occasional  broadside 
about  pressing  criminal  justice 
matters.  As  a nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, CRIME  Inc.  cannot  endorse 


group  barks  at  system 


n this  1983  photo.  CRIME  Inc.  president  Phyllis  Morrow  shows  the 
ewsletter  that  alerts  her  membership  to  the  shortcomings  of  the 
riminal  justice  system.  W.de  World  Photo 


candidates,  but  it  does  put  out 
scorecards  before  elections  on  in- 
cumbent judges  and  prosecutors. 
Some  officials  think  that  CRIME 
Inc.  goes  too  far  in  its  finger- 
pointing. But  Mrs.  Morrow 
responds:  "Tell  me  what  criteria 
you  use  at  the  polls  to  vote  for  a 
judge.  What  we  do  is  try  to  give 


the  public  something  to  go  on. 
They  should  be  aware  that  certain 
judges  grant  probation  100  per- 
cent of  the  time,  if  that  is  the 
case." 

CRIME  Inc.  relies  on  con- 
tributors for  most  of  its  funding, 
but  it  is  not  above  using  garage 
sales  and  chili  cook-offs  to  boost 


its  coffers.  It  also  gets  many  in- 
kind  contributions.  It  has  a rent- 
free  office  and  free  answering  ser- 
vice. and  gets  goods  and  services 
from  many  Houston  area 
businesses  and  professionals.  The 
only  employee  is  the  executive 
director,  Della  Hodson,  a former 
journalist  and  assistant  to  the 
Mayor  of  Katy,  Tex. 

CRIME  Inc.'s  most  recent 
focus  has  been  on  the  Texas 
Legislature,  which  faced  a horren- 
dous budget  deficit  last  spring 
and  summer  due  to  the  prolonged 
slump  in  oil  prices.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Legislature  was  under 
the  gun  of  Federal  court  orders  to 
improve  the  state's  overcrowded 
prison  system.  The  upshot  was 
that  CRIME  Inc.'s  legislative 
agenda  got  short  shrift  while  the 
legislators  grappled  with  the 
budget. 

Only  on  funding  for  new  prisons 
did  CRIME  Inc  win  anything, 
and  even  then  its  leaders  were  not 
overjoyed  with  the  results.  In  a 
special  session  in  July,  the  Legis- 
lature. which  had  dragged  its 
heels  on  the  corrections  issue  for 
years,  finally  acted  on  bills  that 
will  provide  for  a couple  of  prisons 
run  by  private  companies  and  a 
four-year  building  plan  that  will 
add  15,000  beds  at  a cost  of  S400 
million. 

"When  the  special  session 
ended,"  recalled  Della  Hodson, 
"we  were  a little  more  pleased, 
because  it  appears  they  have 
finally  begun  to  address  the  prob- 
lem. 

"But,"  she  added.  "I'm  not 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  B 

Checking  in  on  the  pistol- packing  probationer 

isu.  inp-r^r:,  for  nrobation  officials  to  respond  tions  is  called  a client  HSS 


Continued  from  Page  5 
one  else’s,  is  protected  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment  s require- 
ment that  searches  be 
“reasonable.”  Although  the 
Supreme  Court  usually  requires 
that  a search  be  undertaken  only 
pursuant  to  a warrant  (and  thus 
supported  by  probable  cause,  as 
the  Constitution  says  warrants 
must  be),  see.  e.g.  Payton  v.  New 
York,  445  U.S.  573.  586  (1980). 
the  Justices  have  permitted  ex- 
ceptions when  “special  needs, 
beyond  the  normal  need  for  law 
enforcement,  make  the  warrant 
and  probable-cause  requirement 
impracticable.”  New  Jersey  v. 
T.L.O..  469  U.S.  325.  351  (1986). 
Thus,  the  Court  has  held  that 
Government  Employers  and 
supervisors  may  conduct  war- 
rantless. work-related  searches  of 
employees'  desks  and  offices 
without  probable  cause,  O'Con- 
nor v.  Ortega,  480  U.S 1987, 

and  that  school  officials  may  con- 
duct warrantless  searches  of 
some  students  property,  also 
without  probable  cause.  New 


Jersey  v.  T.L.O.,  supra.  The 
Justices  have  also  held,  for 
similar  reasons,  that  in  certain 
circumstances  government  in- 
vestigators conducting  searches 
pursuant  to  a regulatory  scheme 
need  not  adhere  to  the  usual  war- 
rant or  probable-cause  require- 
ments as  long  as  their  searches 
meet  ‘‘reasonable  legislative  or 
administrative  standards. 
Camara  v.  Municipal  Court,  387 
U.S.  523.  538  (1967).  See  New 

York  v.  Burger,  482  U.S.  

(1967);  Donovan  v.  Dewey,  452 
U.S.  694,  602  (1981);  United 
States  v.  Biswell,  406  U.S.  311, 
316(1972). 

Special  Needs  of  Probation 
A state's  operation  of  a proba- 
tion system,  like  its  operation  of  a 
school,  government  office  or 
prison,  or  its  supervision  of  a 
regulated  industry,  likewise 
presents  "special  needs”  beyond 
normal  law  enforcement  that  may 
justify  departures  from  the  usual 
warrant  and  probable-cause  re- 
quirements, according  to  Justice 


CRIME  Inc.  points  finger  at 
shortcomings  of  the  system 


Continued  from  Page  5 
sure  they  have  addressed  it  in  the 
way  the  people  of  Texas  want 
because  they  approved  so  many 
of  these  private  prisons  and  so- 
called  low-risk  facilities.  I think 
the  people  really  wanted  real,  live 
prisons." 

The  Legislature  also  passed  a 
bill  backed  by  CRIME  Inc.  that 
places  limits  on  how  much  good- 
time will  count  in  reducing 
sentence  length  and  eliminating 
mandatory  release  on  parole.  Un- 
fortunately, Mrs.  Hodson  said, 
"they  put  in  some  language  say- 
ing that  we  are  going  to  do  these 


things  at  such  time  as  sufficient 
space  becomes  available  in  the 
prison  system.”  In  short,  the  act 
won’t  be  effective  until  new 
prisons  are  in  operation. 

Still,  CRIME  Inc.  demon- 
strated that  citizen  power  is  alive 
and  well  in  Texas. 

Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  cor- 
respondence to  his  office  at  661 
Colonial Blvd.,  Washington  Twp., 
Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  07675.) 


Scalia.  Probation,  like  incarcera- 
tion, is  "a  form  of  criminal  sanc- 
tion imposed  by  a court  upon  an 
offender  after  a verdict,  finding  or 
plea  of  guilty.”  Probation  is  simp- 
ly one  point  (or,  more  accurately, 
one  set  of  points)  on  a continuum 
of  possible  punishment  ranging 
from  solitary  confinement  in  a 
maximum  security  facility  to  a 
few  hours  of  mandatory  com- 
munity service. 

A number  of  different  options 
lie  between  those  extremes,  the 
Court  noted,  including  confine- 
ment in  a medium  or  minimum 
security  facility,  work-release 
programs,  halfway  houses  and 
probation  — which  can  itself  be 
more  or  less  confining  depending 
upon  the  number  and  severity  of 
restrictions  imposed.  To  a greater 
or  lesser  degree,  it  is  always  true 
of  probationers  (as  the  Court  has 
said  of  parolees)  that  they  do  not 
enjoy  "the  absolute  liberty  to 
which  every  citizen  is  entitled, 
but  only.  . .conditional  liberty 
properly  dependent  on  obser- 
vance of  special  restrictions.” 
Morrissey  v.  Brewer,  408  U.S. 
471,480(1972). 

A Warrant  Interferes 
“A  warrant  requirement,” 
wrote  Justice  Scalia,  "would  in- 
terfere to  an  appreciable  degree 
with  the  probation  system,  set- 
ting up  a magistrate  rather  than 
the  probation  officer  as  the  judge 
of  how  close  a supervision  the  pro- 
bationer requires.  Moreover,  the 
delay  inherent  in  obtaining  a war- 
rant would  make  it  more  difficult 


DO  THE 
CHARLESTON 

with  the 

Police  Management 
Association 


Join  the  nation’s  best  and  brightest  police  managers  at  the 
1988  PMA  conterence,  to  be  held  trom  July  6-13,  1988,  at 
the  beautiful  Seabrook  Island  Resort  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

Get  a generous  helping  of  Southern  hospitality  while  sampling 
a full  agenda  addressing  the  latest  in  professional  police 
practices  and  procedures.  Find  out  why  host  Chief  Reuben 
Greenberg  says,  “Nothing’s  too  good  for  the  middle  manager!” 

Rates  are  as  low  as  $238  per  person  for  7 days  and  7 nights 
Space  is  limited,  so  reserve  now  for  the  1988  PMA  con- 
ference. For  more  information,  call  the  Police  Management 
Association  at  (202)  833  1460. 


for  probation  officials  to  respond 
quickly  to  evidence  of  miscon- 
duct, see  New  Jersey  v.  T.L.O., 
469  U.S.,  at  340,  and  would 
reduce  the  deterrent  effect  that 
the  possibility  of  expeditious 
searches  would  otherwise 

create By  way  of  analogy,  one 

might  contemplate  how  parental 
custodial  authority  would  be  im- 
paired by  requiring  judicial  ap- 
proval for  search  of  a minor 

child's  room 

“Although  a probation  officer 
is  not  an  impartial  magistrate, 
neither  is  he  the  police  officer  who 
normally  conducts  searches 
against  the  ordinary  citizen.  He  is 
an  employee  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Social  Ser- 
vices who,  while  assuredly 
charged  with  protecting  the 
public  interest,  is  also  supposed 
to  have  in  mind  the  welfare  of  the 
probationer  (who  in  the  regula- 


tions is  called  a 'client,  HSS 
§328.03(5)).  The  applicable 
regulations  require  him,  for  exam- 
ple. to  ‘[p]rovid[el  individualized 
counseling  designed  to  foster 
growth  and  development  of  the 
client  as  necessary,'  HSS 
§328.04(2)(i),  and  '[m]onitolr]  the 
client’s  progress  where  services 
are  provided  by  another  agency 
and  evaluate]  the  need  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  services,'  HSS 
§328.04(2)(o).  In  such  a setting, 
we  think  it  reasonable  to  dispense 
with  the  warrant  requirement.” 

(Griffin  v.  Wisconsin,  No. 
86-5324,  case  decided  June  26, 
1987.) 

Jonah  Triebwasser  is  a former 
police  officer  and  investigator 
who  is  now  a trial  attorney  in 
government  practice.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 


Indians  hit  by  violence 


Continued  from  Page  1 

businesses.  There  have  been 
many  attacks,  said  Dr.  Lalitha 
Masson,  yet  no  arrests  have  been 
made. 

On  Sept.  27.  30-year-old 
Navroze  Mody  of  Jersey  City 
went  to  Hoboken  for  a drink  with 
a non-Indian  friend.  Mody  had 
just  been  promoted  to  manager  in 
the  credit  card  division  of 
CitiCorp. 

Late  that  night,  Mody's 
parents,  with  whom  he  lives. 


received  a telephone  call  telling 
them  that  their  son  was  in  the 
hospital  after  being  mugged  by  a 
gang  of  youths.  Mody  had  been 
beaten  into  a coma.  He  died  four 
days  later. 

Recently,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  came  to  Jersey  City  to 
"assist  and  review"  a local  police 
investigation  into  the  hate 
crimes.  Chief  of  Patrol  Raymond 
Blasczak  declined  to  comment  on 
steps  the  department  is  taking  to 
deal  with  the  attacks. 


How  neo-Nazis  are  grown: 


‘Skinheads’  seen  as  new  threat 

. r,  n : „U 


Continued  from  Page  1 
ment,  according  to  Suall.  The 
ADL  said  skinheads  were  in  at- 
tendance at  recent  conferences  of 
the  Aryan  Nations,  the  militant 
neo-Nazi  group  headquartered  in 
northern  Idaho. 

The  ADL  also  asserted  that 
skinheads  participated  in  an 
American  Nazi  Party  march  in 
Chicago  and  at  a weekend  con- 
ference for  white  extremists  in 
Michigan  hosted  by  Robert 
Miles,  the  former  head  of  the 
state's  Ku  Klux  Klan  who  is  cur- 
rently under  indictment  for  plot- 
ting the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

While  there  are  only  an 
estimated  several  hundred 
skinheads  in  the  country,  the 
ADL  fears  that  the  gangs  have 
the  potential  to  attract  alienated 
youths,  particularly  because  of  a 
common  interest  in  contem- 
porary music. 

The  most  active  of  these  gangs, 
according  to  ADL,  is  the  Chicago- 
based  Romantic  Violence.  Its 
27-year-old  leader,  Clark  Reid 
Martell,  has  a criminal  record 
dating  back  to  1979  when  he  was 
sentenced  to  four  years  for  at- 
tempted aggravated  assault 
against  a Hispanic. 

Martell  has  also  been  arrested 
for  painting  swastikas  on  public 


property  in  Oak  Park  and  for 
violence  in  connection  with  a neo- 
Nazi  rally  in  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

A Chicago  police  spokesman 
said,  however,  that  while  the 
ADL  might  consider  Romantic 
Violence  to  be  a source  of  trouble, 
the  group  has  not  committed  any 
criminal  acts  in  the  city  that 
would  bring  them  to  the  police 
department's  attention. 

"Shaved  for  Battle”  itemizes 
several  other  examples  of  skin- 
head activities,  including: 

H The  disruption  of  rock  con- 
certs in  St.  Petersburg  and  Clear- 
water. Fla. 

^1  The  vandalism  of  property 
and  the  distribution  of  neo-Nazi 
literature  in  Orange  County, 
Calif. 

H The  threatened  lynching  of  a 
black  woman  in  San  Jose  when 
she  tried  to  enter  a park. 

% The  beating  of  a black  man 
outside  an  Orlando,  Fla.,  music 
club. 

H The  distribution  in  Chicago  of 
leaflets  proclaiming  opposition  to 
"the  capitalistic  and  communist 
scum  that  are  destroying  our 
Aryan  race,”  and  leaflets  in  Cin- 
cinnati calling  for  the  replace- 
ment of  "the  present  anti-white, 
Zionist  (Jew)  puppet-run  govern- 
ment with  a healthy,  new  white 
man's  order!" 


Cincinnati  Police  Sgt.  Richard 
Biehl  said  that  there  have  been  no 
incidents  involving  skinheads 
since  this  past  September,  when 
there  were  two  cases  of  vandalism 
and  two  assaults. 

“We  are  monitoring  the  ac- 
tivities as  much  as  possible,  said 

Biehl.  "We  have  adopted  a posi- 
tion of  observing  the  actions  of 
the  participants.  If  there  is  the 
potential  of  harm  we  will  in- 
tervene." 

The  largest  incident  involving 
skinheads,  he  said,  was  an  anti- 
racism rally  "specifically  aimed 
at  a group  of  about  half-a-dozen 
skinheads  who  espouse  a kind  of 
neo-Nazi  type  of  philosophy.  It 
was  a tense  situation  for  a few 
moments,  said  Biehl,  when  addi- 
tional police  were  requested  to 
respond  to  the  area. 

In  another  incident,  a large 
group  of  black  males  beat  a per- 
son who  had  donned  a skinhead 
look.  "He  had  hung  around  the 
fringe  of  some  of  the  skinhead 
group,"  said  Biehl.  "Apparently 
he  was  beaten  because  of  his  af- 
filiation, although  that  was  never 
really  determined.” 

About  seven  skinheads  were 
charged  with  aggravated  riot  last 
September  for  damaging  a vehicle 
and  assaulting  its  occupant,  Biehl 
said. 
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The  real  ‘ Untouchables' : 


Clamor  for  booze  made  the  Roaring  20’s  roar 


By  Robert  Ward 

The  popularity  of  the  hit  sum- 
mer movie  The  Untouchables  ' 
has  brought  about  a curiosity  con- 
cerning the  Prohibition  era.  With 
that  curiosity  has  come  the 
awareness  that  many  Americans 
living  in  the  late  1980's  have  little 
knowledge  of  what  the  18th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  all  about,  or  what  the  Prohibi- 
tion era  entailed  aside  from  the 
exciting  aspect  of  gangsterism. 

This  era  was  not  simply  a 
breeding  ground  for  gangsters.  It 
was  an  unprecedented  national 
experiment  with  legislated 
morality,  the  culmination  of  more 
than  100  years  of  anti-saloon  sen- 
timent that  led  to  a “preaching  at- 
titude" on  behalf  of  morally 
righteous  citizens  who  spoke  of 
social  disintegration  brought  on 
by  drinking. 

What  made  the  “noble  experi- 
ment” most  fascinating  was  the 
fact  that  it  was  so  openly  and 
widely  disregarded.  And  with 
that  general  flouting  of  the  law 
came  the  potential  for  Prohibition 
to  become  one  of  the  most  thrill- 
ing epochs  in  American  history. 

The  18th  Amendment  became 
effective  on  Jan.  16, 1920.  On  that 
date,  the  manufacture,  importa- 
tion, sale  or  transportation  of  in- 
toxicating liquor  was  forbidden, 
and  a Prohibition  Bureau  was  set 
up  to  supervise  the  enforcement 
of  the  amendment. 

The  Volstead  Act,  the  actual 
teeth  behind  the  18th  Amend- 
ment, went  into  effect  four  days 
later.  The  law  declared  that  all 
beverages  with  an  alcohol  content 
of  0.5  percent  were  illegal. 
Moreover,  the  Volstead  Act 
authorized  the  machinery  of  Pro- 
hibition enforcement.  Fortunate- 
ly for  the  American  “wets,"  there 
were  only  1,550  Prohibition 
agents  backed  up  by  a mere  3,000 
Customs  agents  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  new  law.  Though 
their  numbers  were  small,  these 
Federal  agents  should  be  osten- 
sibly credited  with  313,940  ar- 
rests in  six  years,  as  well  as  con- 
fiscating 9,533  stills  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1920. 

This  was  the  law  of  the  land  un- 
til 1933,  when  the  “wets"  finally 
overcame  the  legislative  monopo- 
ly held  by  Prohibitionists.  Since 
electoral  reapportionment  of 
large  cities  did  not  occur,  the  rural 
districts,  which  were  predom- 
inantly prohibitionist  in 
character,  were  able  to  force 
through  issues  of  their  liking  in 
the  House  of  Representatives 
And  what  they  liked  was  a dry  na 
tion.  Even  with  Presidents  Har 
ding,  Coolidge  and  Hoover  declar 
ing  that  the  Prohibition  amend 
ment  was  the  "will  of  the 
American  people,"  the  majority  s 
will  was  quite  wet. 

There  were  many  ways  to 
satisfy  the  desire  for  an  alcoholic 
beverage  in  the  1920’s,  the  period 
that  some  historians  refer  to  as 
the  Dry  Decade,  and  this  craving 
could  be  quenched  quite  readily. 
It  was  possible  to  obtain  liquor 
whether  in  the  city  or  rural  areas, 
although  the  methods  sometimes 
differed  from  one  area  to  another. 


‘Near  beer/  ‘needle  beer ’ and  ‘bathtub 
gin ’ quench  thirsts  and  fuel  gangsterism 


Even  though  fines  could  be  stiff, 
from  a wrist-slapping  five  dollars 
in  New  York  to  a whopping  $525 
in  Indiana,  arrest  and  prosecution 
were  highly  unlikely. 

Every  sector  of  society  enjoyed 
a flaunting  of  Roaring  20’s  ethos 
and  morality.  Flappers  were  the 
rage  and,  by  1930,  no  college 
sophomore  had  any  social  stand- 
ing without  a hip  flask.  The  cost 
of  a cocktail  was  75  cents  or  more 
— noticeably  higher  than  the 
World  War  I price  of  15  cents,  but 
a drink  was  a drink  no  matter  how 
much  it  cost  to  acquire. 
Americans  who  wished  to  imbibe 
were  surrounded  by  throngs  of  en- 
trepreneurs of  every  description. 

In  the  cities,  for  instance,  one 
could  receive  a doctor's  prescrip- 
tion for  “medicinal"  whiskey.  In 
the  first  seven  months  of  Prohibi- 
tion there  were  more  than  73,000 
applications  filed  by  physicians 
and  pharmacists  for  the  license  to 
prescribe  and  dispense  intox- 
icating liquor.  A common  practice 
of  druggists  was  to  dilute  their 
whiskey  by  half  with  water  and 
merely  sell  the  other  half  illegally. 
The  hearty  drinker  could  pur- 
chase expensive  smuggled  liquor, 
or  not-so-expensive,  "cut-with- 
who-knows-what"  smuggled 
liquor.  During  the  Dry  Decade, 
the  purchase  of  liquor  took  on  a 


distinct  "buyer  beware”  aspect. 

Breweries,  or  grain  beverage 
plants,  as  they  were  then  called 
then,  were  restricted  by  the 
Volstead  Act  to  products  with  an 
alcohol  content  below  the  legal 
limit  of  .5  percent.  But  due  to  the 
brewing  process,  this  could  not  be 
done  without  first  producing 
brews  with  an  illegally  high 
alcohol  content.  Many  unscrupu- 
lous brewers  sold  off  to  bootleg- 
gers what  could  not  be  sold  legal- 
ly because  of  enforcement  pro- 
cedures weakened  by  a policy  of 
“good  faith."  The  Prohibition 
Bureau  was  more  shorthanded 
than  naive. 

Bootleggers  were  also  able  to 
buy  liquor  from  industrial  alcohol 
plants.  The  era  of  Prohibition 
coincided  with  the  advance  of  the 
World  War  I chemical  industry. 
With  an  increasing  abundance  of 
industrial  alcohol,  it  became  pro- 
fitable for  industrial  manufac- 
turers to  sell  their  product  to 
dummy  companies,  who  would 
then  sell  to  bootleggers.  Liquor 
produced  for  industrial  use  at  50 
cents  a gallon  could  be  sold  to  an 
eager  criminal  sector  for  three  to 
four  dollars  a gallon. 

Prohibition  gave  a shot  in  the 
arm  to  the  wine  industry,  which 
was  centered  in  California. 
Growers  found  a boom  during  the 


Dry  Decade,  due  mainly  to  the 
home  wine-making  craze  As 
early  as  1920,  one  could  purchase 
a purported  “harmless  grape 
jelly,"  which,  when  mixed  with 
water,  would  after  60  days 
become  a wine  beverage  The 
popularity  of  home  production 
was  spurred  by  the  fact  that  wine 
was  easier  to  make  than  beer  or 
whiskey. 

People  living  in  the  cities  had 
their  “bathtub  gin,”  while  those 
in  the  rural  areas  had  their  stills. 
Bathtub  gin  got  its  nume  not 
because  it  was  made  there,  but 
because  the  bathtub  faucets 
proved  convenient  for  adding  tap 
water  to  tall  bottles.  Some  of  the 
gut-wrenching  brew  could  be 
made  simply  by  adding  half  to 
two-thirds  neutral  spirits, 
glycerine  and  juniper  juice. 
Another  simple  form  of  manufac- 
ture rquired  only  a tea  kettle,  a 
quart  of  corn  meal  and  an  or- 
dinary bath  towel.  Or,  one  could 
buy  legal  “near  beer"  and  simply 
re-inject  it  with  alcohol,  produc- 
ing what  was  called  "needle 
beer." 

Rural  residents  bent  the 
Volstead  Act  by  producing  soft 
cider,  which  was  perfectly  legal, 
and  simply  allowing  the  brew  to 
harden  by  ignoring  the  still  for 
just  a little  too  long.  Enforcement 


in  rural  areas,  if  adopted  at  all, 
was  very  lax.  But  country  folks 
were  not  exempt  from  prosecu- 
tion — a 130-gallon-a-day  still  was 
found  on  the  farm  of  Senator  Mor- 
ris Sheppard,  the  author  of  the 
18th  Amendment. 

City  slickers  could  obtain  their 
liquor  the  exciting  way,  in  the 
notorious  speakeasies.  At  one 
time  in  the  1920's,  there  were 
more  than  32,000  speakeasies  in 
New  York  alone.  In  what  has 
probably  become  the  most  vividly 
pictured  scene  in  many  gangster 
movies,  the  speakeasy  was  a 
popular  hangout  for  gangsters  as 
well  as  eminently  respected 
citizens.  In  1924,  17-year-old  kids 
could  buy  beer  in  speakeasies. 
Police  looked  the  other  way  most 
of  the  time  due  to  the  huge 
payoffs  that  organized  criminals 
paid  for  protection.  This  was  a 
serious  matter,  especially  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  1 out  of  every  12 
Federal  agents  was  dismissed  for 
corruption. 

At  the  height  of  his  power.  A1 
Capone  was  dishing  out  $25 
million  a year  for  protection  from 
the  police,  the  Feds  and  politi- 
cians. Bootlegging  offered 
tremendous  profits  which  permit- 
ted many  influential  people  to  be 
bought  off,  and  allowed  for  the 
most  blood  to  be  shed  in  New 
York  — more  than  1,000  gang- 
sters were  killed  there  in  the 
1920's. 

Fortunately,  the  gangsters' 
own  law  of  “kill  only  each  other" 
was  seldom  broken.  When  Vin- 
cent “Mad  Dog"  Coll,  a one-time 
gunman  for  Dutch  Schultz,  in- 
advertently killed  a child  playing 
near  a shootout  with  other 
gangsters,  the  price  placed  on 
Coil's  head  by  the  mob  did  not 
stay  there  long  before  he  was 
machine-gunned  to  death  in  a 
telephone  booth.  (Mob  trivia  fans 
might  also  wish  to  note  that  Dec. 
1,  1923,  was  the  date  on  which 
Thomas  Keane  achieved  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  the 
first  mobster  to  be  “taken  for  a 
ride"  — a one-way  ride,  that  is.) 

When  the  21st  Amendment  re- 
pealed the  18th,  many  wondered 
whether  the  entire  experiment 
was  a complete  failure  or  just  the 
will  of  the  minority  subjugating 
that  of  the  majority.  Certainly 
both  viewpoints  represented 
viable  positions,  but  one  needed 
to  ask  if  the  experience  was  worth 
the  trouble  caused.  One  of  our 
most  thrilling  American  epochs, 
yes  _ but  realized  at  a cost  of 
soaring  organized  crime,  the  in- 
discriminate killing  of  thousands, 
tremendous  Government 
revenues  spent  on  enforcement, 
and  an  ugly  blemish  smeared 
across  the  so-called  Progressive 
Era. 

Robert  Ward,  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. is  a writer  living  in  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif 


These  Prohibition  agents  boarded  a coal  steamer  in  New  York  harbor  in  April  1932.  shove.mg  coa.  lor 
nearly  an  hour  before  they  discovered  $300,000  worth  of  bootleg  whiskey  hidden  below.  w^e  Wo-MPMo 
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Domingo: 


Economics:  a must  for  CJ  education 


By  Jannette  O.  Domingo 

The  economics  of  crime  and  criminal 
justice  has  become  a fertile  and  increas- 
ingly robust  field  of  study.  Economic 
analysis  of  crime  has  a long  history,  with 
such  contributors  as  Adam  Smith, 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  Karl  Marx,  but  it  is 
the  work  of  the  past  two  decades  that  has 
brought  the  analysis  of  crime  into  the 
mainstream  of  contemporary  economics 
- including  the  central  theoretical  and 
policy  controversies  of  the  discipline.  At 
the  same  time,  this  work  is  bringing 
economics  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
analysis  of  crime  and  criminal  justice  in- 
stitutions, and  making  economics  an  in- 


tegral part  of  criminal  justice  education. 

Since  the  ground-breaking  contribu- 
tions of  economists  to  the  1965  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  report  and  the 
publication  of  seminal  articles  by  such 
luminaries  of  economics  as  Gary  Becker 
and  George  Stigler  in  the  late  60's  and 
early  70's,  economists  have  been  major 
participants  in  the  research  and  public 
policy  analysis  of  crime  in  our  society. 
Economic  analysis  is  increasingly 
recognized  as  an  essential  component  of 
the  study  of  the  behavior  of  individuals 
and  organizations,  whether  as  law- 
breakers or  as  victims.  Economic 
analysis  provides  basic  estimates  of  the 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

Guns  are  a problem;  let’s  press  for  change 

• It  had  to  happen.  Only  45  minutes  after  he  bought  a powerful  handgun,  a Miami  in- 
vestor unable  to  cope  with  the  stock  market  crash  wounded  his  broker,  killed  another 
man,  and  then  himself.  A sensible  waiting  period  and  background  check  before  the 
gun  was  purchased  might  have  prevented  this  tragedy.  The  assailant  was  a disbarred 
lawyer  convicted  of  fraud.  But  just  27  days  ago.  the  Sunshine  State  became  the  gun- 
shine  state.  Florida  officials  made  it  easier  to  get  and  carry  a handgun  there  than  in 
most  other  places  across  the  USA.  The  National  Rifle  Association  and  other  gun  ad- 
vocates want  other  states  to  follow  Florida's  lead.  They  want  to  weaken  gun  control 
laws  everywhere.  Who  is  helped  by  relaxing  gun  control  laws?  Certainly  not  the  lonely 
cop  on  patrol.  Certainly  not  the  all-night  gas  station  attendant  or  the  convenience 
store  clerk.  Certainly  not  the  night  shift  nurse.  Certainly  not  law-abiding  hunters, 
target  shooters  or  gun  collectors.  The  only  people  lax  gun  laws  help  are  those  who 
make  money  manufacturing  handguns  and  ammunition.  And  those  who  sell  them. 
Who's  hurt  by  lax  gun  laws.  We  all  are.  Next  time  you're  scared  and  need  help,  don't 
call  911.  Call  the  National  Rifle  Association.  But  don't  hold  your  breath.'' 

— USA  Today 
Oct.  28.  1987 

The  war  on  drugs  is  kaput 

"A  year  after  it  began,  President  Reagan's  war  on  drugs  is  still  little  more  than  a 
slogan.  A year  ago,  when  drug  use  was  public  worry  No.  1,  the  President  and  Congress 
raced  headlong  into  an  election-year  commitment  of  $1.7  billion  to  prove  their  mutual 
concern.  But  that  concern  was  never  matched  with  a sensible  plan  for  spending  all 
those  extra  bucks.  As  a result,  says  New  York's  Republican  Sen.  Alfonse  D'Amato. 
‘there  is  no  major  drug  crusade.  It  is  a sham.'  The  war  on  drugs  is  a classic  case  of 
throwing  money  at  a problem  to  make  it  go  away.  Indeed,  drug  abuse  has  faded  from 
public  consciousness,  but  not  because  the  problem  has  been  solved.  The  President  and 
Congress  are  wasting  money.  Winning  the  war  will  cost  more  than  either  is  willing  to 
spend,  but  without  careful  planning,  not  even  relatively  small  amounts  of  money  can 
be  spent  effectively.  The  nation  has  plenty  of  anti-drug  soldiers  ready  to  catch  the 
criminals,  educate  the  public  and  treat  the  victims  of  drug  abuse.  But  it  has  no 
generals." 

— The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & Chronicle 

Oct  29.  1987 

Economic  study  puts  figures  on  staggering  costs  of  drug  war 

"The  1986  figures  are  out  on  the  cost  of  fighting  drug  abuse.  They  put  a dollar-and- 
cents  perspective  on  the  most  expensive,  debilitating  war  this  country  will  ever  fight. 
Wharton  Econometrics  found  that  last  year  the  combined  expenditure  of  all  levels  of 
government  in  the  war  on  drugs  was  $6.2  billion.  In  addition  to  these  direct  costs,  il- 
legal drugs  exact  a high  price  through  drug-related  crime.  Police  officials  blamed 
drugs  for  one-fifth  of  murders  and  rapes,  one-quarter  of  car  thefts,  two-fifths  of  rob- 
beries and  assaults,  and  half  the  nation’s  burglaries  and  thefts.  The  drug  plague  has 
long  troubled  Americans  who  can  appreciate  the  cost  in  lost,  wasted  lives.  Putting  a 
price  tag  in  the  billions  on  the  investigative  aspect  of  the  war  on  drugs  adds  a further 
dimension.  How  far  would  $6.2  billion  have  gone  toward  helping  relieve 
homelessness?  What  impact  would  it  have  had  on  improving  education?  Is  it  possible 
that  $6.2  billion  would  have  funded  a breakthrough  in  the  search  for  a cure  for  cancer, 
diabetes.  AIDS?  Today's  adult  Americans  have  seen  illegal  drugs  explode  from  a 
relatively  small-scale  social  problem  to  a national  scourge.  We  should  continue  to  sup- 
port and  encourage  the  campaign  to  'Just  Say  No.  But  for  those  who  are  not  strong 
enough  to  resist,  as  well  as  for  every  other  American,  we  must  step  down  harder  on 
drug  imports  and  traffic." 

— The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Nov.  3.  1987 


costs  of  crime  and  criteria  for  designing 
and  evaluating  programs  within  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Economic 
studies  of  illegal  markets  and  criminal 
organizations  operating  in  these  markets 
also  provide  critical  insights  into  the 
drug  problem  and  why  our  society  has 
failed  to  correct  it. 

Economics  is  the  study  of  choices 
about  how  to  use  scarce  resources  in  pro- 
ducing, distributing  and  consuming  all 
sorts  of  goods  and  services,  and  how  to 
exploit  all  sorts  of  opportunities  for 
profit.  As  such,  it  provides  a conceptual 
framework  for  an  analysis  of  crime  that 
transcends  the  social  distinctions  be- 
tween legality  and  illegality.  The 
economic  approach  thus  unifies  the 
public  policy  analysis  of  a broad  spec- 
trum of  social  processes  and  problems. 

New  Crimes,  New  Criminals 

In-depth  economic  analysis  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  for 
modern  criminal  justice  education.  So 
many  crimes  are  economically  motivated 
— that  is,  predicated  on  the  nature  of  the 
economic  system  and  bearing  economic 
consequences  — that  an  understanding 
of  our  economy  and  of  economic  prin- 
ciples is  essential  to  analyses  of  crime 
and  of  the  impact  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  on  crime  and  society. 

In  today's  post-industrial  information 


and  service  economy,  social  problems,  in- 
cluding crime,  are  generated  by  economic 
and  technological  change  and  the  new 
corporate  structures,  employment  pat- 
terns and  income  opportunities  (both 
legal  and  illegal)  that  they  create. 
Students  of  crime  and  criminal  justice 
must  understand  the  changing  economic 
opportunities  and  incentives  to  crime  for 
the  new  breed  of  white-collar  criminals, 
as  well  as  for  the  increasing  number  of 
female,  youthful,  elderly  and  official  of- 
fenders. 

Crimes  such  as  tax,  pension  and  in- 
surance fraud  are  perpetrated  against 
the  impersonal  economic  institutions 
that  characterize  our  society.  Crimes 
such  as  computer  fraud,  credit  fraud, 
embezzlement,  insider  trading,  en- 
vironmental abuses,  workplace  safety 
violations  and  product  fraud  reflect  the 
technology  and  organizational  structure 
of  the  legitimate  workplace  and  the  ac- 
cess of  non-traditional,  upscale  offenders 
to  these  new  sources  of  income. 

Increased  female  involvement  in  such 
crimes  as  forgery,  counterfeiting,  fraud, 
Continued  on  Page  12 

Jannette  O.  Domingo  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  African- 
American  studies  at  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  in  New  York. 


Letters 


To  the  editor: 

Your  Sept.  29  issue  contains  an  in- 
teresting piece  by  Josh  Sugarmann 
("Survivalism  and  the  American  Gun 
Lobby"],  one  which  makes  me  wonder  in 
which  world  this  man  is  living.  He  is  ap- 
parently unaware  of,  and  certainly 
doesn’t  mention,  that  the  NRA  col- 
laborated in  the  passage  of  the  1986 
Firearms  Owners  Protection  Act,  which 
among  other  things  banned  the  sale  to 
civilians  of  any  full-auto  weapons 
manufactured  after  May  19,  1986. 

His  quote  of  the  NRA's  alleged  self- 
description  — "tough,  no-holds-barred 
street  fighters"  — is  interesting.  What 
piece  of  NRA  literature  has  that  in  it? 
Which  NRA  official  made  that  state- 
ment? I am  a life  member,  and  have  never 
seen  or  heard  anything  like  that. 

Who  is  the  NRA?  Sugarmann  makes 
much  of  Robert  Brown,  but  doesn’t  men- 
tion the  many  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers, 
writers,  car  mechanics  and  others  who 
comprise  the  NRA’s  membership  and  its 
directors.  Charles  Manson  is  an 
American,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  judge 
the  rest  of  us  by  his  behavior. 

Yes,  the  NRA  offers  prizes  for  signing 
up  new  members.  Among  them  are  caps 
and  badges,  but  Sugarmann  doesn’t 
mention  those.  As  for  the  "survival" 
knife,  that's  a gimmick.  Attach  the  word 
"survival”  to  anything  and  you  increase 
its  appeal.  If  you're  selling  it,  you  double 
or  triple  the  price. 

In  reality,  the  "survival"  movement  in 
America  is  in  decline.  It  peaked  during 
the  early  80's.  At  that  time,  there  were  at 
least  two  magazines  devoted  to  "sur- 
vival," and  one  of  them,  Survive,  was  run 


by  Robert  Brown.  It's  now  out  of 
business,  as  people  apparently  tired  of 
reading  the  theme  of  fun  and  games  dur- 
ing nuclear  war. 

The  furor  over  automatic  weapons 
seems  to  overshadow  the  main  fact: 
Civilians  who  own  them  legally  have 
Federal  tax  stamps  from  the  BATF,  and 
not  one  of  these  legally  restricted 
firearms  has  ever  been  involved  in  a 
crime.  Strange?  True. 

Yes,  you  can  convert  some  semi-autos 
into  machine  guns.  You  can  also  convert 
a truck  into  a tank.  Big  deal.  Sugarmann 
also  makes  much  of  airgun  sales.  Big 
deal.  I was  born  and  raised  in  New  York, 
where  airgun  sales  have  been  illegal  as  far 
back  as  I can  remember.  New  York  is  not 
exactly  a safe  haven  in  a sea  of  crime,  nor 
are  many  robberies  and  murders  commit- 
ted with  airguns,  in  New  York  or  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

Exactly  which  Americans  are  "looking 
for  something  new”?  It's  this  sort  of 
sweeping  generalization  that  distorts  the 
facts  tremendously.  Here  in  Arizona, 
where  full-auto  weapons  are  legal,  you 
don’t  find  one  in  every  home.  As  for  con- 
verting Colt  AR-15’s,  anyone  who  has 
ever  fired  one  will  tell  you  that  it's  exor- 
bitantly expensive  to  feed,  once  it  can  eat 
up  cartridges  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  per 
minute. 

You’re  not  going  to  get  an  objective  ap- 
praisal of  the  facts  from  Sugarmann, 
given  his  background.  He's  definitely 
anti-gun.  The  facts  don’t  seem  to  matter 
to  him.  He  has  his  viewpoint,  and  that's 
that. 

TONY  LESCE 
Tempe,  Ariz. 
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Sentiment  is  almost  always  on  the  side  of  the  crime  vic- 
tim, but  public  policy?  An  answer  built  on  good  faith 
might  say  yes.  but  that  has  not  always  been  the  case. 
Prior  to  the  late  1960's  and  the  early  1970's,  little  or  no 
organized  assistance  for  victims  and  witnesses  of  crimes 
existed,  according  to  Marlene  Young,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Organization  for  Victim  Assistance 
(NOVA).  A lawyer  and  long-time  advocate  of  victims' 
rights.  Young  traces  the  growth  of  the  victims'  move- 
ment across  the  country  back  to  four  "direct  thrusts" 
over  the  past  20  years:  the  feminist  movement,  efforts  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  the 
implementation  of  the  first  formal  victimization  studies 
in  the  60' s and  early  70'sand  the  sheer  number  of  victims 
that  came  out  of  the  rise  in  violent  crime  in  the  1970's. 

What  began  as  an  effort  by  the  women's  movement  to 
improve  the  plight  of  victims  of  rape  and  domestic  abuse 
has  since  become  a part  of  the  national  consciousness, 
with  NOVA  now  at  the  forefront  of  the  consciousness- 
raising  effort.  NOVA,  which  was  established  in  1975, 
grew  out  of  the  simple  need  for  the  burgeoning  numbers 


of  victims'  advocacy  groups  to  keep  in  touch  with  each 
other.  "Later  on,”  Young  recalls,  "it  became  far  more 
formalized  and  its  purpose  became  well  known.  ” The 
creators  of  NOVA  wanted  to  assure  victims  that  there 
was  a national  advocacy  group  working  on  their  behalf 
in  the  nation's  capital  and  beyond.  While  NOVA 
originally  served  as  a source  of  training,  information  and 
technical  assistance,  the  membership-based  organiza- 
tion has  grown  to  the  point  where  it  now  offers  direct 
assistance  to  " communities  in  crisis ,"  as  well  as  pro- 
viding direct  assistance  to  victims.  The  direct- 
assistance  effort  alone  entails  a caseload  of  some  600  ac- 
tive cases  a month. 

One  such  "community  in  crisis ” that  reached  out  to 
NOVA  was  Edmond,  Okla.,  where  in  August  1986  a 
postal  worker  went  berserk,  killing  14  postal  workers 
before  turning  his  gun  on  himself.  Within  24  hours, 
NOVA  had  a team  of  six  trained  crisis  interveners  on  the 
scene,  working  with  local  care-givers  on  how  to  deal  with 
the  crisis  and  with  the  attendant  stress.  The  NOVA 
team  also  helped  local  people  to  develop  a plan  of  action 


and  assistance  for  the  next  year.  NOVA's  crisis  in- 
tervention volunteers  were  also  on  hand  this  past  sum- 
mer when  three  police  officers  were  murdered  in  Inkster, 
Mich.,  sending  the  town  into  shock.  "It's  that  kind  of  in- 
tervention," Young  says  with  evident  pride. 

The  widely-published,  well-spoken  Young,  who  holds 
both  J.D.  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  has  been  directing  the  ef- 
forts and  fortunes  of  NOVA  since  1981,  but  her  involve- 
ment with  volunteers  and  victimization  programs  goes 
back  much  further  than  that.  As  an  attorney  in  private 
practice  in  Oregon  during  the  late  1970's,  she  developed 
a pro-bono  practice  of  legal  services  for  the  elderly. 
Later,  while  serving  as  executive  director  of  Applied 
Systems  Research  and  Development  Inc.,  Young  served 
as  project  director  on  four  victimization  survey  research 
contracts  throughout  the  state  and  was  involved  in  an 
analysis  of  police  performance  and  the  development  of 
standards  for  measuring  the  quality  of  police  arrests  in 
the  Multnomah  County,  Ore.,  Sheriff's  Department.  She 
also  served  for  two  years  as  research  director  of  the 
Multnomah  County  Division  of  Public  Safety. 


“For  every  right  that 
the  accused  has,  there 
should  be  an  equivalent, 
equal  right  that  is  parallel 
for  the  victim.” 


Marlene  A. 

Young 

Executive  director  of  the  National 
Organization  for  Victim  Assistance  (NOVA) 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Robert  McCormack 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Any  research  on  vic- 
tim assistance  and  victimization  points  clearly  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  a resurgence  of  concern  for  victims 
around  the  late  60’s  and  thereafter.  What  set  the  pen- 
dulum of  criminal  justice  swinging  back  in  the  direction 
of  victims? 

YOUNG:  I believe  that  there  are  really  three  or  four 
direct  thrusts,  historically,  that  created  the  victims 
movement.  The  women’s  movement  in  the  late  60  s and 
early  70’s  saw  rape  and  sexual  assault  as  symbols  of  op- 
pression and  male  domination,  and  set  out  to  raise  con- 
sciousness among  women.  They  established  rape  crisis 
centers,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  same  women's  move- 
ment got  involved  in  creating  domestic  violence  shelters 
to  give  women  a chance  to  separate  themselves  from 
battering  spouses.  That  is  clearly  one  of  the  key  issues 
in  the  rise  of  the  victims'  movement. 

There  was  a second  thrust  from  the  government 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  at  the  end  of  the  1960's.  In 
1974,  under  the  directorship  of  Don  Santarelli,  some 
research  that  had  been  done  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
courts  showed  that  witness  participation  had  a relation- 
ship to  how  you  treated  witnesses,  which  seems  to  be  a 
fairly  simple  analysis  but  seemed  to  be  true  at  the  time. 
So  he  saw  a need  for  the  establishment  of  victim-witness 
units  to  help  treat  victims  and  witnesses  better  in  the 
court  system.  LEAA  established  some  and  funded 


some,  and  that  was  clearly  another  thrust. 

A third  thrust  was  the  establishment  of  the  victimiza- 
tion surveys  that  began,  again,  in  the  late  60’s  with 
some  pilot  studies  done,  as  I recall,  in  Michigan  and 
later  on  a national  basis.  These  surveys  prompted 
criminal  justice  specialists,  criminologists  and  the  like 
to  take  that  data  and  begin  to  analyze  the  impact  of 
crime  upon  the  victim.  I think  that  research  and  that 
scholarly  effort  again  prompted  more  and  more  involve- 
ment on  an  educational  level,  which  then  filtered  down 
to  the  public  at  large,  and  we  saw  an  impact  and  more  in- 
terest in  the  victim  issues  on  the  local  and  state  levels. 

Finally.  I think  there  was  a certain  amount  of  interest 
with  the  growth  of  victim  compensation  programs, 
which  began  in  1965  in  California,  but  gradually  grew 
and  spread  throughout  the  United  States.  While  those 
victim  compensation  programs  sometimes  were  not 
that  well  known  or  that  well  publicized,  clearly  they  had 
created  in  the  state  legislatures’  minds  the  recognition 
of  the  need  for  some  kind  of  understanding  of  what  the 
victim  went  through.  So  if  we  look  at  those  four 
elements,  among  others,  we  can  see  that  really  the  con- 
vergence of  them  in  the  early  70  s and  mid-70  s resulted 
in  a major  change  in  our  direction  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  and,  I think,  the  beginning  of  what  we  see  today 
as  a victims’  movement. 

There’s  one  other  element  that  emerged  a little  later, 
and  that  was  at  the  end  of  the  70s.  and  it  came  out  of  the 
rise  in  crime  and  simply  the  sheer  numbers  of  victims, 
and  the  fact  that  there  was  a rise  in  violent  crime  and 
homicide.  Toward  the  end  of  the  70’s  we  saw  far  more 
victims  becoming  activists  themselves,  and  those  vic- 


tims were  potent  lobbyists,  if  you  want  touse  that  word, 
for  change.  Their  impact  in  the  late  70’s  and  early  80's 
resulted  in  the  massive  change  in  legislation  that  now 
affects  our  criminal  justice  system. 

Women  lead  the  way 

LEN:  It  seems  that  many  of  the  victims'  programs  have 
women  as  their  leaders.  Does  (hat  have  something 
significant  to  do  with  the  early  impetus  supplied  by  the 
National  Organization  for  Women  in  the  area  of  vic- 
tims’ rights? 

YOUNG:  It  probably  does  initially.  As  I mentioned,  the 
feminist  movement  is  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  rape  crisis  centers  and  domestic  violence  shelters,  and 
out  of  that  I think  it  is  clear  that  the  victims’  movement 
today  is  made  up  predominantly  of  women.  But  1 think 
the  impact  of  the  National  Organization  for  Women  fell 
off  sharply  after  that  initial  enthusiasm  and  that  initial 
involvement,  so  that  in  today’s  world  it  simply  does  not 
have  the  same  kind  of  impact  on  victim  assistance,  per 
se.  although  clearly  women  are  still  in  charge  of  most 
programs. 

LEN:  Where  does  NOVA  fit  into  this  chronology? 

YOUNG:  It  grew  out  of  those  initial  efforts,  and  was 
really  founded  in  1975  by  a group  of  individuals  who 
simply  needed  to  have  contact  with  one  another  because 
there  were  so  few  programs  at  that  time.  It  was  a strag- 
gling movement  in  its  infancy,  there  were  maybe  a few 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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“Even  with  the 

♦ 

widespread  number 
of  programs  in  the 
United  States,  there 
still  are  a number  of 
jurisdictions  where 
victims  don’t  receive 
services,  so  we 
ended  up  doing  that 
through  NOVA.” 

Continued  from  Page  9 

programs  in  Florida,  a couple  in  California,  and  people 
really  needed  to  have  an  organization  or  an  ability  simp- 
ly to  contact  each  other  while  they  were  making  in- 
novative changes  in  their  own  states,  to  sort  of  touch 
base  and  see  what  was  happening  elsewhere.  That  is 
probably  as  fundamental  and  as  simple  a reason  as  there 
is  for  its  founding.  Later  on,  it  became  far  more  formal- 
ized and  the  purposes  became  well  known:  We  wanted  to 
make  sure  there  was  a national  advocacy  group;  we  felt 
there  was  a need  for  training  and  technical  assistance 
and  exchange  of  information;  we  are  a membership 
organization  and  there  needed  to  be  that  communica- 
tion, and  more  recently,  as  late  as  1980,  we  established  a 
fourt  h purpose,  which  is  to  provide  direct  services  to  vic- 
tims. Even  with  the  widespread  number  of  programs  in 
the  United  States,  there  still  are  a number  of  jurisdic- 
tions where  victims  don't  receive  services,  so  we  ended 
up  doing  that  on  a national  level  through  NOVA.  Our 
caseload  runs  around  600  active  cases  of  victims  a 
month,  and  those  are  from  all  over  the  country. 

LEN:  Working  on  a national  basis  as  you  do,  how  is  that 
effort  organized? 

YOUNG:  There  are  threeelements  to  it.  First,  we  have  a 
24-hour-a-day  telephone  line,  and  when  people  in  crisis 
or  need  call  up,  we  have  trained  counselors  available  who 
will  get  back  to  them  within  15  minutes  of  the  call,  any 
time  of  the  day,  seven  days  a week.  We  will  first  provide 
them  with  crisis  counseling  over  the  telephone  and  we’ll 
try  to  refer  them  to  a local  program  if  one  exists  for  any 
further  assistance,  whether  it  be  financial  or  other  sup- 
port. If  we  cannot  refer  them,  however,  we  will  take  the 
case  and  do  the  advocacy  from  this  office,  which  means 
that  we  sometimes  get  involved  with  helping  to  file  a 
victim  compensation  claim  and  trying  to  get  them  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  state.  We  will  work  to  get  infor- 
mation from  the  police  for  them,  in  some  cases  we  will 
even  send  someone  out  to  go  to  court  with  them  if 
there's  no  one  in  that  jurisdiction  that  is  available  to  go 
with  them.  We'll  also  help  provide  transportation  by  ar- 
ranging for  a taxi  or  other  kinds  of  services.  So  we  do  ex- 
actly the  same  kinds  of  things  that  local  programs  do  — 
it's  j ust  done  in  many  cases  on  a long  distance  basis.  But 
as  I said,  in  some  cases  we  actually  have  sent  some  peo- 
ple out  to  be  with  that  victim  or  that  victim's  family 
while  they  go  through  the  process. 

That's  one  element  of  it.  We  also  have  a program  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  serves  our  local  area. 
There's  a rape  crisis  center  here,  there's  also  domestic 
violence  shelters,  but  there’s  virtually  nothing  other 
than  NOVA  to  help  any  other  kind  of  crime  victim.  So 
we  have  our  own  counselors  here  in  this  area  that  will  go 
to  the  crime  scene  if  called,  that  will  go  to  the  house  of 
the  victim,  work  with  them,  walk  them  through  the 
court  system,  be  there  at  hearings  and  be  sure  that 
they're  getting  the  appropriate  information,  and 
perhaps  help  them  with  their  victim-impact  statement. 

There  is  a third  component,  in  which  we  respond  to 
what  we  call  communities  in  trauma.  If  there  is  a crisis 
or  violence  that  affects  the  community  as  a whole  — and 
this  usually  involves  many  deaths,  maybe  a lot  of 
human  carnage  or  a lot  of  property  destruction  — the 
community  may  be  in  shock  or  trauma  and  we  will  send 
a team  of  crisis  interveners,  fly  them  to  wherever  that 
may  be,  and  they  will  help  to  establish  a program  of 
assistance  in  the  next  48  to  72  hours  in  that  community. 
We  will  help  train  mental  health  providers  or  care-givers 


on  the  scene,  we  will  work  with  law  enforcement  officers 
and  firefighters  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  help  plan  the 
strategy  in  the  aftermath,  and  then  we  return  home. 
Those  are  the  three  elements,  really,  of  what  we  do  in 
direct  services,  not  only  for  victims  of  crime  but  also  in 
other  crises. 

The  Edmond  massacre 

LEN:  Can  you  give  an  example  of  a situation  where 
NOVA  intervened  in  a community  crisis  such  as  you 
described,  and  how  you  pulled  matters  together? 

YOUNG:  Last  year,  on  Aug.  22.  1986,  you  may 
remember  that  the  post  office  of  Edmond.  Oklahoma, 
was  entered  by  a man  with  a gun,  who  then  killed  1 4 post 
office  workers  and  committed  suicide  himself.  Within  24 
hours,  we  had  sent  a team  of  six  trained  crisis  in- 
terveners to  Edmond,  where  they  worked  with  the  local 
care-givers.  They  did  training  for  those  community  care- 
givers on  how  to  deal  with  stress,  how  to  deal  with  crisis, 
and  then  following  that  they  did  what  we  call  crisis 
debriefing,  which  is  to  help  the  rescuers  — in  this  case, 
law  enforcement  officers,  emergency  room  personnel, 
clergy  and  others  — to  deal  with  their  own  emotional  re- 
actions to  that  situation,  because  it’s  something  that 
most  people  never  go  through.  After  those  debriefings, 
they  sat  down  with  the  groups  and  tried  to  help  develop 
a plan  for  the  next  year,  including  what  they  could  ex- 
pect in  three  months  as  they  think  about  the  trauma, 
whether  they  would  be  having  problems  dealing  with  it 
emotionally,  what  they  would  expect  when  they  came 
up  to  the  anniversary  in  1987,  and  so  forth  It  s that 
kind  of  intervention.  Just  last  weekend  we  sent  a team 
out  to  Indianapolis,  in  this  case  responding  not  to  a 
crime  scene  but  to  the  crisis  in  which  the  Air  Force  plane 
flew  into  the  Ramada  Inn  in  Indianapolis  and  killed  nine 
employees  of  the  Ramada  Inn  and  left  an  area  of 
substantial  property  destruction  and  clearly  a lot  of  peo- 
ple in  trauma.  Once  again,  we  went  into  the  community, 
we  met  with  the  local  planning  team,  we  did  a training 


for  local  care-givers  and  we  did  debriefings  of  the 
employees.  We  talked  to  the  various  people  who  had 
either  witnessed  it  or  survived  it,  we  worked  with 
families  and  the  like,  and  then  we  left  the  community 
with  a plan  of  action  for  them  to  deal  with  in  the  coming 
weeks. 

LEN:  It  seems  unlikely  that  you  have  a stable  of  crisis 
interveners  sitting  around  waiting  for  a call,  so  can  I 
assume  that  this  would  be  something  along  the  lines  of  a 
professional  volunteer  group? 

YOUNG  Absolutely.  Thev  are  all  volunteers,  apd  we 
look  for  a number  of  different  types  of  individuals.  We 
look  for  people  who  are  from  law  enforcement.  We 
always  want  to  have  a law  enforcement  officer  on  a team 
because  we’re  going  to  be  talking  to  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, and  officers  talk  to  officers  better  than  they  do  to 
other  people.  We  always  look  for  a mental  health  care 
giver,  which  is  usually  a psychiatrist  or  a psychologist. 
We  look  for  people  from  the  medical  profession  — nurses 
or  doctors  — again,  because  they  can  talk  to  their  peers 
better.  So  it's  a variety  of  different  types  of  professional 
people.  After  we  identify  them,  we  will  bring  them  to  a 
place  and  train  them  in  the  skills  that  they  need  that  are 
beyond  what  they  have  from  their  own  professional 
backgrounds.  And  as  wondrous  as  it  sounds,  it  is  ab- 
solutely true  that  they  will  serve  with  us  if  we  call  them, 
that  they  will  pick  up  and  go  on  a moment's  notice.  Not 
everyone  can  at  all  times,  but  we  will  usually  call  1 0 or  1 2 
of  these  individuals  who  are  all  around  the  country,  and 
ask  them  to  go  on  standby  if  a disaster  occurs,  which 
means  pack  your  bag  and  be  ready  to  leave  at  any  mo- 
ment if  we  need  you.  We  then  look  at  the  community  and 
try  to  match  the  kinds  of  characteristics  we're  going  to 
need  with  that  community,  and  then  we  call  back 
whomever  we  have  picked  and  say,  “Your  plane  is 
waiting;  you’ll  be  in  Indianapolis  at  such-and-such  a 
time.  The  team  meets  up  there  and  starts  to  take  on  its 
obligations.  It's  amazing  how  many  people  are  willing  to 
help  and  willing  to  drop  their  own  personal  lives  and 
help  others  in  crisis. 

LEN:  Obviously  something  like  this  is  not  done  cheaply. 
Where  does  the  funding  come  from?  Does  the  Federal 
Government  help  out? 


YOUNG:  No.  We  do  get  some  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  training,  which  is  another  one  of  our 
purposes,  but  we  do  not  receive  Federal  money  from  the 
Victims  of  Crime  Act  or  any  other  source  to  provide  this 
kind  of  community  crisis  response.  Most  of  it  comes 
from  individual  small  donations  and  our  membership 
dues.  We  find  that  what  we  usually  need  to  cover  is  the 
airfare  for  our  crisis  team.  Accommodations  at  the  site 
are  usually  donated  there,  and  we've  never  had  much  of 
a problem  with  that.  They  know  that  we  are  a volunteer 
group  and  so  they  are  aware  of  our  needs  and  we  very 
often  end  up  simply  getting  somebody  to  donate  hotel 
rooms.  Our  biggest  concern  is  making  sure  we  have  the 
money  to  get  flights  in  and  out.  Beyond  that  we  sort  of 
take  it  where  it  comes. 

LEN:  What  about  the  local  efforts  that  provide  direct 
services  to  victims?  Do  you  keep  in  direct  contact  with 
them,  or  do  you  work  through  state  organizations?  Just 
how  is  that  effort  managed? 

YOUNG:  Most  of  the  programs  in  the  United  States 
that  we  know  of  are  members  of  NOV  A,  and  as  members 
they  receive  a monthly  newsletter  which  puts  them  in 
communication  with  us.  We  provide  information  refer- 
rals to  them.  We  have  a major  clearinghouse  function 
which  we  maintain,  with  literature  and  legislative 
reviews  and  other  kinds  of  things  that  can  be  accessed. 
We  keep  program  files  on  the  local  programs  and  en- 
courage them  all  to  file  their  information  with  us  so  that 
we  know  who  they  are  and  what  they're  doing.  We  also 
have  an  annual  conference  that  provides  for  member- 
ship communication  as  well.  We  also  work  through  the 
states.  Most  states  have  either  a state  network  or  some 
contact  person  that  we  will  call,  and  they  know  most  of 
the  other  programs  in  the  state.  So  if  we  want  to  get  the 
word  out  on  a special  issue,  or  they  want  to  organize  a 
state  conference  for  their  own  programs,  they  know  that 
they  can  call  us  and  we  will  help. 

We  also  host  a lot  of  training  seminars  and  con- 


ferences throughout  the  United  States  on  an  annual 
basis.  Last  year  we  did  over  75  state  and  regional  ones, 
so  very  often  we  meet  our  membership  and  the  program 
people  out  there  on  a face-to-face  basis.  So  it’s  very  in- 
tense communication  on  several  levels. 

The  rights  of  victims 

LEN:  A while  back,  NOVA  put  together  one  of  the  first 
model  approaches  for  a victims’  bills  of  rights.  What 
kinds  of  provisions  would  go  into  a document  such  as 
this? 

YOUNG:  We  look  at  about  seven  different  basic  provi- 
sions. The  first  is  the  right  to  be  protected  from  in- 
timidation and  harassment  after  the  crime  takes  place 
or  after  the  victimization.  That  really  addresses  such 
issues  as  protection  from  the  accused  or  his  family  ac- 
tually intimidating  you,  but  it  also  involves  such  things 
as  providing  secure  waiting  areas  in  a courtroom  before 
you  go  into  a trial,  for  instance.  It  may  involve  issuing 
temporary  restraining  orders,  or  adding  conditions  to 
bail  so  that  you're  not  put  in  a position  of  being  in- 
timidated. The  second  provision  is  the  right  to  informa- 
tion, and  for  that  we're  talking  about  information  on 
case  status.  And  when  I say  right  to  information  I 
should  emphasize  “accurate”  information  about  the 
case  and  what's  going  on.  Has  the  accused  been  ar- 
rested? Is  he  out  on  bail?  Where  is  my  case  in  the 
system?  Has  there  been  a plea?  Will  there  be  a diver- 
sion? Has  there  been  a trial?  Is  there  going  to  be  a 
sentence  if  the  person  is  eventually  convicted?  If  they 
go  to  prison,  will  they  get  out  on  parole?  Those  kinds  of 
issues. 

The  third  right  is  one  we  call  the  right  to  counsel.  In- 
itially that  was  conceived  as  the  right  to  have  emotional 
support  in  the  aftermath  of  crisis,  but  it’s  been  far  more 
broadly  interpreted  over  the  last  few  years  to  include 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  criminal  justice  pro- 
ceeding — participating  through  such  things  as  the 
victim-impact  statement,  or  being  consulted  when  a 
plea  bargain  is  made,  or  being  able  to  have  your  views 
known  not  only  at  sentencing  but  perhaps  at  parole  or 
probation  revocation  hearings.  Now  some  people  are 
even  talking  about  having  a right  to  access  to  prosecute. 
As  you  know,  in  the  United  States  that  is  entirely  a 
discretionary  decision  by  the  public  prosecutor,  and  vie- 


“It’s  amazing  how  many  people  are  willing  to  help  and 
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tims  are  a little  frustrated  with  that.  Some  are  begin- 
ning to  look  at  how  that  can  perhaps  be  modified  so  that 
if  they  have  a prima  facie  case  and  they  want  to  see  that 
prosecuted,  they  can  have  some  kind  of  control  over 
that. 

The  fourth  right  is  the  right  to  reparations,  and  that 
involves  victim  compensation,  which  would  be  provided 
by  the  state,  and  also  the  idea  that  every  convicted  of- 
fender should  be  required  to  pay  restitution.  Again,  we 
know  historically  that  that  has  always  been  something 
that  a judge  could  order  but  often  it  wasn’t  done.  The 
states  are  now  beginning  to  move  toward  the  idea  of 
mandatory  restitution  and  the  idea  that  it  should  be 
ordered  in  every  case.  If  it  is  not  paid  by  the  end  of  the 
probationary  period,  it  should  become  an  automatic 
civil  lien  against  the  offender's  property  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

The  fifth  right  that  we  talk  about  is  the  right  to 
employment  and  property,  and  that  speaks  to  the  issue 
of  expeditious  property  return  when  property  is  found 
and  claimed.  It  also  speaks  to  another  issue.  In  most 
states,  if  you  are  a victim  and  you  are  called  as  a witness 
at  trial,  your  job  is  not  protected.  You  may  be  fired,  you 
may  have  your  wages  docked,  and  we  re  talking  about 
the  fact  that  victims  should  have  the  right  to  secure 
employment  even  though  they’re  involved  in  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

The  sixth  right  is  the  right  to  due  process,  and  that 
really  comes  down  to  the  idea  that  for  every  right  that 
the  accused  has,  there  should  be  an  equivalent  right,  an 
equal  right  that  is  parallel  for  the  victim.  We  raise  such 
issues  as  the  defendant  has  a right  to  a speedy  trial,  so 
why  shouldn’t  the  victim  have  the  right  to  a speedy 
trial?  If  the  defendant  has  a right  to  confront  his  ac- 
cuser. why  shouldn't  the  victim  have  the  right  to  be  in 
the  courtroom  and  see  the  accused?  Those  are  the  kinds 
of  equivalent  due  process  issues  we  re  talking  about. 

Finally,  we  talk  about  the  right  to  be  treated  with 
dignity  and  compassion.  That  probably  is  the  most 
amorphous  right,  because  people  raise  the  question  of 
what  is  dignity  and  what  is  compassion?  Our  argument 
is  that  that  should  be  legislated  in  the  way  of  providing 
standards  for  training,  standards  for  service,  and  mak- 
ing sure  that  people  are  there  to  serve  as  a victim's  ad- 
vocate, a victim's  representative  and  a victim's 
counselor  when  needed.  That  would  provide  the  ap- 
propriate protection  for  that  dignity  and  compassion 

Balancing  act 

LEN:  An  obvious  reaction  is  "who  could  quibble  with 
provisions  that  sound  so  reasonable."  but  there  are 
those  who  would  argue  that  a bill  of  rights  for  victims 
would  somehow  clash  with  the  rights  of  defendants. 
How  does  that  kind  of  bind  get  resolved,  in  terms  of  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  victims  while  not  short-circuiting 
established  rights  of  defendants? 

YOUNG:  There  are  several  things  that  can  be  said  about 
that.  First,  as  you  noted,  if  you  look  at  on  a visceral  level, 
most  people  don't  argue  about  whether  victims  should 
have  equal  rights.  I think  some  people  have  blown  the 
issue  out  of  proportion  by  saying  that  victims  are  trying 
to  take  away  the  rights  of  the  accused,  and  no  victims’ 
representative  that  I know  of  is  saying  that.  That's  a 
distortion  of  what  they  are  saying.  Most  people  are  say- 
ing they  don't  want  to  even  tamper  with  the  rights  of  the 
accused  We’re  not  addressing  those  issues.  We’re  simp- 
ly saying  that  equal  justice  should  be  just  that:  equal  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence.  The  victims  have  a role,  they  are 
part  of  the  process  and  should  be  treated  that  way.  I 
think  it's  important  to  underscore  that  Booth  v. 
Maryland,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  victim- 
impact  statement,  addressed  the  issue  in  death-penalty 
cases.  / Editor's  Note:  See  " Supreme  Court  Briefs, 
LEN,  9/29/87,  for  an  analysis  of  this  ease  l They  were 
very  clear  on  that,  that  their  holding  only  applied  to 
death-penalty  cases  and  only  applied  to  capital  hear- 
ings. I emphasize  that  because  the  language  is  so  clear 
in  the  decision,  over  and  over  again,  and  there  are 
countless  places  where  there  is  dicta  in  the  decision  that 
says  in  other  cases,  where  it’s  not  a matter  of  life  and 
death,  victim-impact  statements  may  very  well  be  ap- 
propriate. They  cite  the  National  Organization  for  Vic- 
tim Assistance  legislative  directory  and  cite  a number 
of  states  that  have  passed  legislation  on  the  victim- 
impact  statement.  So  I think  that  the  outcry  of  the 
media  at  the  time  of  Booth  v.  Maryland  was  in  one  sense 
a disservice  to  the  victims’  movement,  because  it  made 


people  think  that  that  was  an  overturning  of  the  victim- 
impact  statement  and  a setback  for  the  victims’  move- 
ment. In  reality,  because  of  the  narrow  construction  of 
the  case,  it  really  has  very  little  effect  on  where  we  are 
with  the  victims’  rights  movement  and  the  victim- 
impact  statement. 

Finally,  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  noticed  is  that 
even  among  representatives  of  groups  that  you  think 
might  be  opposed  to  the  victims'  rights  movement  — 
the  ACLU  and  the  like  — they  have  been  supportive  of 
many  of  the  things  that  I just  said.  When  the  Federal 
Victim/Witness  Protection  Act  was  passed  in  1982.  the 
ACLU  testified  in  favor  of  it.  and  that  act  included 
many  of  the  rights  that  1 just  mentioned.  The  ACLU 
also  published  a book  several  years  ago  on  the  rights  of 
victims  of  crime,  which  analyzed  many  of  those  issues.  I 
think  there  is  a narrow  range  of  rights  for  victims  that 
some  defense  attorneys  and  others  who  are  oriented  to 
the  treatment  of  offenders  might  take  some  issue  with 
or  have  some  concern  with,  hut  it’s  a fairly  narrow 
range.  Most  people  seem  to  say  that  these  make  sense 

LEN:  So  you  would  see  follow-up  decisions  in  Ihis  nren 
sticking  pretty  much  to  the  homicide  issue  and  no! 
broadening  the  exclusion  of  victim-impact  statements 
to  other  areas? 

YOUNG:  It  will  be  more  narrow  than  even  simply 
homicides.  I think  that  the  impact  is  for  death-penalty 
cases,  and  so  therefore,  if  you  even  look  at  the  use  of  an 
impact  statement  in  a murder  trial  when  you’re  only 
looking  at  life  sentencing,  that  will  still  stand.  I believe 
absolutely  that  some  defense  attorney  is  going  to  appeal 
a life  sentence  and  try  to  see  whether  the  victim-impact 
statement  should  be  accepted  under  that,  as  opposed  to 
the  death  penalty.  I think  that  is  predictable.  But  I am 
predicting  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  accept  the  use  of 
the  victim-impact  statements  in  cases  other  than  death 
penalty. 

LEN:  Some  see  1988  as  a potential  watershed  year  for 
victim  assistance.  Could  you  offer  some  insight  on  that? 

YOUNG:  Well,  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  that  passed  in 
1984  has  what  is  called  a sunset  clause  in  it,  which 
means  that  it  will  terminate  in  1988  unless  reviewed  and 
reauthorized  by  Congress  by  that  date.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  House  Judiciary  subcommittee  on  criminal  justice 
has  already  held  hearings  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Victims  of  Crime  Act.  and  is  planning  to  hold  some  more 
hearings  in  December.  It  is  our  best  guess  that  the  act 
will  be  reauthorized.  I think  the  question  in  1988  will  be 
more  one  of  for  how  long  will  it  be  reauthorized,  will  they 
put  another  sunset  clause  on  it,  and.  a very  critical  ques- 
tion, will  they  lower  the  amount  of  dollars  that  they  are 
earmarking  for  that  fund.  Right  now  there  is  a 
$1 10-million  cap  on  the  fund,  and  the  fund  is  derived 
from  Federal  offender  fines.  There  are  some  arguing 
within  the  Administration  that  that  ceiling  on  the 
VOCA  fund  should  be  reduced.  Some  say  to  $70  million, 
and  we've  even  heard  arguments  favoring  $35  million. 
There  is  going  to  be  strong  efforts  to  see  that  that  fund 
become  reduced,  and  clearly  we  are  against  this  and  will 


“The  most  under- 
served victims  of  all, 
ironically,  is  your 
white,  middle-class 
male,  because  there 
are  no  services  for 
that  person  who’s 
victimized  by  crime.” 


be  fighting  it  That's  where  the  fight  will  be.  I think,  on 
that  issue  as  opposed  to  simply  the  reauthorization  of 
the  act. 

Future-think 

LEN:  Hypothetically  speaking,  if  you  were  in  a position 
to  name  an  amount  of  money  thut  would  support  vic- 
tims’ assistance  in  the  way  you  wish,  where  could  the 
various  national  organizations  for  victims'  rights  end 
up.  say,  10  years  down  the  line? 

YOUNG:  Well,  what  we  wont  to  see  is  what  we  call  com- 
prehensive victims'  services  established  in  every 
jurisdiction  in  this  country.  And  when  I say  comprehen- 
sive, 1 mean  services  in  two  ways.  One  is  that  from  the 
time  a crime  occurs,  the  victim  should  receive  crisis  in- 
tervention and  care,  huve  his  emergency  needs  met  and 
receive  that  from  the  time  of  the  crime  until  the  entire 
process  is  finished.  If  it  goes  through  the  criminal 
justice  system,  that  means  not  just  until  conviction,  if 
conviction  occurs,  but  also  until  the  person  has  served 
his  time  and  the  parole  hearings  have  been  held,  if  that 
occurs,  or  until  probation  is  over,  etc. 

That’s  one  area  of  comprehensive  services.  The  se- 
cond type  of  comprehensiveness  that  I see  is  t hat  all  vic- 
tims of  crime  would  receive  those  kinds  of  service  op- 
tions. By  that  I mean  it  would  not  be  limited  simply  to 
sexual  usssault  victims,  child  abuse  victims,  spouse 
abuse  victims,  survivors  of  homicides,  etc,  We  would  be 
providing  services  to  burglary  victims,  to  victims  of 
vandalism,  to  victims  of  assaults,  victims  of  robberies. 

In  most  jurisdictions  today,  the  most  under-served  vic- 
tims of  all,  ironically  enough,  is  your  white,  middle-class 
male,  because  there  are  no  services  for  that  person  who’s 
victimized  by  crime. 

LEN:  Why  is  thnt? 

YOUNG:  The  reason  is  very  clear  that  we  have  set  a 
priority  — and  I 'm  not  saying  that  the  priority  is  wrong 
on  serving  sexual  assault  victims,  who  are  most  likely 
women,  or  domestic  violence  victims,  who  are  most  like- 
ly women.  But  when  you  consider  the  fact  that  assaults 
and  robberies  occur  at  an  incredible  rate  in  this  country, 
we  really  are  overlooking  a significant  amount  of  crime 
victimization  when  we  don't  serve  the  victims  who  are 
assaulted  and  robbed.  It's  interesting  to  look  at  it  in 
another  dimension,  that  the  group  most  victimized  by 
crime  is  the  young,  black  males  in  this  country,  and 
again  there  are  virtually  no  services  for  young,  black 
males.  We  know  that  homicide  is  the  leading  cause  of 
death  for  that  group,  and  yet  there  is  virtually  no  ser- 
vices for  survivors  of  homicide  victims  who  are  young, 
black  males.  So  we  have  a large  gap  in  reaching  racial 
minority  populations,  the  male  population  who  are  vic- 
timized in  this  country.  So  I think  15  years  from  now.  if 
we  have  the  funds,  that’s  what  we  would  want  to  see 
established:  services  for  all  kinds  of  victims,  and  com- 
prehensive services  through  the  continuum  of  time 
following  the  crime  victimization. 

LEN:  Do  you  see  this  as  something  that  should  be  han- 
dled by  an  independent  organization  or  by  something 
that  fits  into  the  infrastructure  of  the  criminal  justice 
system? 

YOUNG:  Well,  in  some  communities  I think  it  will  be 
through  what  we  would  call  a network  of  services.  It 
would  have  a rape  crisis  center.  a domestic  violence 
shelter,  a victim-witness  program  helping  people 
through  the  court  system,  maybe  an  independent  crisis 
hotline  that  provides  services  for  the  rest  of  the  victims. 
Maybe  there  would  be  a survivors-of-homicides  pro- 
gram. and  in  our  vision  of  the  future  all  of  these  would 
work  together  and  meet  and  plan  together  as  to  how 
they  would  all  serve  their  individual  populations.  In 
other  jurisdictions,  however,  I think  we  ll  see  that  those 
services  will  be  provided  by  one  program,  because  there 
are  communities  in  which  there  is  a victim  assistance 
program,  there  are  communities  that  are  beginning  to 
think  about  having  a crime  victims’  center,  and  within 
that  center  all  of  the  services  would  be  provided  to  all 
kinds  of  victims.  Where  it’s  located  — in  a D.A.  's  office, 
in  a law  enforcement  agency,  in  a community-based  pro- 
gram - that's  entirely  up  to  the  community  itself.  We 
see  models  of  all  kinds.  In  some  areas  it's  in  a probation 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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Studying  economics  — it’s  essential  in  CJ 


Continued  from  Page  8 
burglary,  larceny  and  freelance  prostitu- 
tion is  occurring  within  a context  in 
which  legitimate  economic  and  social 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  for 
women  are  changing.  More  women  are 
alone  — either  single  or  as  heads  of 
households  — and  they  find  themselves 
increasingly  relegated  to  the  new 
economy's  “pink-collar  ghetto”  of  low- 
paid  service  employment.  Violent 
youths,  the  insecure  elderly  and  corrupt 
government  officials  also  reflect  the  new 
structure  of  economic  opportunity. 

The  criminal  justice  professional  must 
understand  this  environment  in  order  to 
police  it  effectively.  Moreover,  efficient 
and  equitable  decision-making  within  the 
criminal  justice  system  requires  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  economic  costs  and 
benefits  generated  by  the  criminal 
justice  system  itself. 

Theory  and  Policy 

The  economic  analysis  of  crime  is  not 
pursued  by  members  of  a single  homo- 
geneous school  of  thought.  Rather,  it 
reflects  many  of  the  major  conflicts 
within  the  discipline  as  a whole.  But  even 
the  theoretical  and  policy  controversies 
among  economists  can  provide  valuable 
insights  for  the  student  of  crime  and 
criminal  justice.  Competing  paradigms 
move  disciplines  forward  toward  more 
useful  hypotheses  and  models.  One  such 
area  of  theoretical  conflict  with  far- 
reaching  implications  in  all  policy 
spheres,  including  criminal  justice,  is  the 
contrast  between  the  choice  theoretic  ap- 
proach to  modeling  criminal  behavior 
and  more  deterministic  approaches,  and 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  extremes. 

In  the  choice  theoretic  approach,  in- 
dividual decisions  with  respect  to 
criminal  behavior  are  explained  within 
the  general  framework  of  neoclassical 
microeconomic  theory.  Thus,  rational  in- 
dividuals — those  who  consider  the  ex- 
pected costs  and  benefits  of  their  actions 
— make  voluntary  choices  with  respect 
to  how  to  use  their  time,  money  or  other 
resources  in  order  to  maximize  their  own 
expected  well-being.  Policy  prescriptions 
focus  on  affecting  the  individual  by 
changing  the  cost-benefit  structure, 
especially  the  expected  punishment  cost, 


that  he  or  she  faces  in  order  to  deter 
criminal  behavior.  The  emphasis  is  on 
marginal  change  and  individual  choice 
within  the  given  constraints. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  analytical  spec- 
trum are  those  approaches  that  place 
most  causal  emphasis  on  the  economic 
structure  which  constrains  or,  in  the  ex- 
treme, determines  individual  choice.  This 
approach  attempts  to  explain  crime  rates 
in  terms  of  such  variables  as  unemploy- 
ment, poverty  and  labor  market  segmen- 
tation, and  advocates  policies  to  enhance 
legitimate  economic  opportunities  in 
order  to  change  the  structural  limitations 
on  individual  decisions.  More  radical 
analyses  identify  the  very  nature  of 
economic  and,  hence,  social  relations  in 
capitalist  society  as  the  underlying  cause 
of  criminal  behavior.  The  competition,  in- 
equality, insecurity,  class  conflict  and 
class  domination  by  which  the  socio- 
economic system  is  characterized  are  pro- 
posed as  central  constraints  on  in- 
dividual choice.  Therefore,  the  focus  of 
radical  proposals  to  combat  crime  is  on 
. far-reaching  structural  change  rather 
than  on  individual  change. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  social 
sciences,  few  meaningful  hypotheses  can 
be  unequivocably  and  unambiguously 
proven.  However,  the  very  ambiguity  of 
the  results  of  empirical  tests  of  various 
economic  hypotheses  has  led  to  efforts  to 
refine  the  specification  of  models.  It  has 
also  led  to  efforts  to  synthesize  the  ap- 
proaches by  infusing  models  of  in- 
dividual choice  with  such  structural 
detail  as  variable  labor  market  specifica- 
tions, and  by  considering  the  impact  of 
relative  rather  than  absolute  depriva- 
tion. 

Economics  in  Criminal  Justice  Study 
For  criminal  justice  majors,  concentra- 
tions in  economic  analysis  can  provide 
exposure  to  these  critical  theoretical  and 
policy  issues  and  the  tools  with  which  to 
evaluate  them. 

By  way  of  example,  consider  the  con- 
centration proposed  by  the  economics 
faculty  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  Students  majoring  in  criminal 
justice,  after  completing  an  introductory 
course  in  economic  principles,  could  pur- 
sue a 12-credit  concentration  in  the 


economic  analysis  of  crime  by  beginning 
with  an  “Introduction  to  Economic 
Analysis  of  Crime  and  Social  Problems.” 
then  take  two  three-credit  courses  in 
either  the  business  aspects  or  the  public 
policy  implications  of  crime,  and  com- 
plete the  sequence  with  an  advanced 
course,  “An  Economic  Analysis  of 
Crime.” 

The  “Introduction  to  Economic 
Analysis  of  Crime  and  Social  Problems” 
paves  the  way  for  the  use  of  economic 
reasoning  in  analyzing  the  social  context 
of  crime,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
economics  of  race,  gender  and  class.  The 
course  explores  the  relationships  bet- 
ween crime  and  other  social  problems, 
such  as  alienation,  violence,  poverty, 
racism,  sexism,  and  economic  growth 
and  technological  change  in  both  the 
legal  and  illegal  economies;  the  distribu- 
tion of  income  (and  poverty)  by  race  and 
gender;  stratification  of  legal  and  illegal 
labor  markets  by  race,  gender  and  age, 
and  the  impact  of  market  structures  on 
the  behavior  of  both  licit  and  illicit 
business.  The  advanced  course,  “An 
Economic  Analysis  of  Crime,”  caps  the 
sequence  with  a rigorous  examination  of 
competing  economic  models  and  em- 
pirical research  on  criminal  behavior, 
deterrence,  illegal  markets  and  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

Students  who  specialize  in  the  business 
aspects  of  crime  could  avail  themselves 
of  such  courses  as  “Introduction  to 
Business  Economics  and  Accounting," 
“The  Economics  of  Regulation  and  the 
Law,”  or  "White-Collar  Crime.”  Honors 
students,  meanwhile,  could  substitute  an 
advanced  course  in  "Games,  Decisions 
and  Strategy." 

Each  course  in  this  sequence  focuses 
on  the  application  of  microeconomic 
theory  of  choice,  emphasizing  the  con- 
tinuity between  legal  and  illegal 
behavior.  Such  courses  provide  an 
understanding  of  business  operations, 
decisions  and  finance  applicable  to  both 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  enterprises. 
They  provide  the  grounding  in  business 
principles  and  appreciation  of  the 
business  environment  necessary  for  an 
understanding  of  the  strong  incentives 
to  both  business  and  employee  crime,  as 


well  as  for  effective  regulatory  efforts. 
The  advanced  course  in  “Games,  Deci- 
sions and  Strategy"  enables  students  to 
apply  game  theory  to  bargaining  and 
decision-making  in  serious  disputes  and 
conflicts  such  as  street  crime,  kidnap- 
ping, hijacking,  extortion  and  other 
threats  of  violence,  and  the  means  of 
resolving  them. 

In  a public  policy  specialization,  mean- 
while. students  could  take  such  courses 
as  “Introduction  to  Public  Sector 
Economics,”  "Economics  of  Regulation 
and  the  Law”  or  "Problems  of  the  Black 
Ghetto.”  Courses  in  this  sequence  focus 
on  the  public  sector  perception  of,  and 
response  to  crime.  They  provide  the  basic 
microeconomic  tools  of  policy  analysis 
and  public  choice,  and  address  such 
issues  as  the  optimal  levels  of  social  ser- 
vices, including  law  enforcement,  and 
other  public  policy  implications  of  crime 
within  the  framework  of  cost-benefit 
analysis.  The  option  of  ethnic  studies 
courses  allows  students  to  examine  fur- 
ther the  socioeconomic  problems  of  com- 
munities that  are  major  clients  of  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

There  are  numerous  other  courses  in 
public-sector  economics  and  business 
economics  — such  as  labor  economics,  ur- 
ban economics  and  the  economics  of 
discrimination  — that  bear  directly  on 
analysis  of  the  socioeconomic  context  of 
crime,  as  well  as  courses  in  advanced 
microeconomics  and  econometrics  that 
would  enhance  the  students’  ability  to 
evaluate  models  of  criminal  choice  and  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.  The  types  of 
courses  included  in  the  concentrations 
sketched  above  are  sufficient  to  provide 
students  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
economic  mode  of  inquiry.  Both 
specializations  familiarize  students  with 
the  models  of  choice  that  are  central  to 
economics,  with  the  range  of  emphasis  in 
identifying  the  arguments  of  choice  func- 
tions, and  the  public  policy  implications 
of  those  specifications.  They  provide  an 
expanded  vocabulary  for  understanding 
the  nature  of  crime,  and  modern  tools  for 
making  and  evaluating  choices  with 
respect  to  law  enforcement  and  other 
public  policies  that  affect  crime. 


Hospitals  may  prove  alluring  to  serial  killers 
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for  those  like  Harvey  on  their  own.  "We 
put  in  as  much  control  within  hospitals  as 
we  possibly  can  in  terms  of  doing 
preliminary  background  checks  on 
employees  when  they  come  to  work  for 
hospitals,”  said  Robert  Koverman,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  for 
Hospital  Security. 

Koverman,  who  is  chief  of  police  at  the 

Coming  up  in  LEN: 

Meet  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  powerful  state 
attorneys  general, 

W.  Cary  Edwards 
of  New  Jersey, 
who  takes  aim  at 
drug  traffickers  and 
organized  crime  in  a 
special  LEN  interview. 


Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation,  said  con- 
fidentiality rules  make  it  very  difficult  to 
search  deeply  into  someone's  back- 
ground for  indications  that  an  employee 
or  job  applicant  might  be  a potential  or 
actual  killer.  "If  an  individual  was  fired 
for  some  kind  of  unethical  practice  they 
were  involved  with,  we  would  probably 
never  find  out  about  it."  Koverman  told 
LEN. 

When  it  comes  to  assuring  the  well- 
being of  patients,  many  of  whom  may  be 
helpless  and  bed-ridden,  Koverman  said 
hospital  security  personnel  generally 
look  to  the  medical  staff  of  the  institu- 
tion. "We  put  an  awful  lot  of  trust  in  the 
competence  of  those  individuals,”  he 
said,  "just  like  citizens  put  their  trust  in 
police  officers  that  they  are  going  to  do 
the  job  they  are  hired  to  do.” 

Connolly  agrees  with  Koverman’s 
assessment,  noting  that  the  first  line  of 
defense  against  a killer  preying  on 
hospital  patients  is  a "qualified  medical 
staff.” 

There  is  a sort  of  "in-house  screening 


process,"  he  said,  where  doctors  and 
nurses  observe  each  other  day  after  day. 
"If  the  individual  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
qualified  or  operating  under  accepted 
practices  or  rules,  then  it  is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  someone.  Hospital 
security  would  then  be  asked,  in  some 
cases,  to  step  in.” 

It  would  be  inappropriate.  Connolly  ad- 
ded, to  assume  that  a hospital  security  of- 
ficer with  minimal  education  would  be 
able  to  tell  the  difference  between  quality 
medical  care  and  that  which  is 
"slipshod.” 


Continued  from  Page  1 
“cooperative,  coordinated,  multi- 
disciplinary approach  toward  meeting 
the  challenge." 

Not  unexpectedly,  members  passed 
resolutions  urging  Congress  to  adopt 
legislation  that  would  tightly  regulate 
the  possession,  sale,  distribution. 


Brooks  insists  that  the  weight  of 
responsibility  for  finding  in-house  killers 
like  Donald  Harvey  rests  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  hospital  administrators. 

Hospital  security  is  some  guy  who  is  a 
retired  police  officer  or  never  even  was  a 
police  officer,”  he  told  LEN.  “What's  he 
supposed  to  do?  He's  supposed  to  jump 
on  the  back  of  someone  who  is  attacking  a 
doctor  trying  to  sew  up  a knife  wound. 
While  he's  doing  that,  how  is  he  going  to 
stop  the  attendant  or  nurse,  or  even  a 
doctor,  from  slipping  poison  to  someone 
upstairs?" 


manufacture  and  importation  of  plastic 
guns. 

I ACP  members  also  urged  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  establishing  a seven- 
day  waiting  period  and  mandatory  back- 
ground check  by  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials as  a prerequisite  to  the  purchase  of 
a handgun. 
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We  read  and  review: 


A ‘how-to’  booklet  with  proven  results 


Managing  for  Success:  A Police 
Chief's  Survival  Guide. 

By  Michael  S.  Scott. 
Washington,  D.C.:  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum, 
1986. 

74  pp. 

By  Joseph  M.  Seiffert 
Chief  of  Police 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

"Managing  for  Success”  is  a 
"how-to"  booklet  prepared  to 
assist  the  aspiring,  newly  ap- 
pointed or  incumbent  police  chief 
in  dealing  with  a diversity  of 


situations  that  may  determine 
the  tenure  of  the  position.  In  that 
vein,  the  real  measure  of  such  a 
guidebook  is  its  effectiveness  in 
helping  those  who  have  read  it 
achieve  specific  goals.  This 
reviewer  is  one  such  individual 
who  purchased  and  read  the 
booklet,  applied  the  principles 
and  suggestions  stated  within, 
and  subsequently  was  successful 
in  attaining  a police  chief's  posi- 
tion in  a city  of  70,000  people. 

The  book  suggests  ways  to 
establish  oneself  in  the  chief's 
position  and  alerts  the  individual 
to  common  pitfalls  encountered 


on  the  job.  The  author  inter- 
viewed 26  current  and  former 
police  chiefs  in  obtaining  material 
for  this  guide.  The  material  was 
then  separated  into  four  chapters: 

1 Selecting  the  Right  Depart- 
ment: What  to  do  before  being  ap- 
pointed as  chief; 

1 Time  to  Prepare:  What  to  do 
between  your  appointment  and 
your  first  day  on  the  job; 

IThe  Beginning:  Getting 
established  and  touching  all  the 
bases,  and 

1 The  Honeymoon  Period. 

Each  chapter  contains  practical 
suggestions,  such  as  being  aware 


‘The  art  of  killing  strangers': 

Serial  and  mass  murder  studied 


Compulsive  Killers:  The  Story 
of  Modern  Multiple  Murder. 
By  Elliott  Leyton. 

Washington.  D.C.:  Washington 
News  Books,  1986. 

318  pp. 

By  G.  Thomas  Gitchoff 
Professor  of  Criminology 
San  Diego  State  University 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Professor  Leyton,  an  anthro- 
pologist from  Newfoundland, 
Canada,  has  produced  an  in- 
teresting review  and  socio- 
anthropological  analysis  of  multi- 
ple murder,  including  the  finer 
distinctions  of  the  serial  murderer 
and  the  mass  murderer.  Like 
many  of  his  colleagues,  Leyton 
has  a keen  interest  in  the  subject 
and  strives  to  derive  meaning 
from  what  many  see  as  an  unclear 
and  insane,  revulsive  act  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  many 


students  of  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences. 

Leyton's  unique  perspective  of 
a scholar-anthropologist  looks  at 
the  common  threads  and  unique 
qualities  of  multiple  murderers 
that  he  has  not  studied  directly, 
but  indirectly  through  the 
literature  and  other  secondary 
sources.  Nevertheless,  he  has  pro- 
duced a readable  book  with  in- 
teresting analyses  of  the  deviant 
behavior  of  serial  and  mass 
murderers.  He  notes  that  homi- 
cide and  multiple  murder  rates 
are  clearly  different  and  almost 
unrelated  phenomena.  Further, 
he  states: 

"The  multiple  murderer,  who 
sacrifices  his  own  life  to  make  an 
art  form  out  of  killing  strangers, 
is  qualitatively  a very  different 
man  from  the  slum 
husband.  . .who  beats  his  wife  to 
death  in  a drunken  brawl. . . . The 
debate  currently  rages  whether 


the  cause  of  homicide  lies  in  ab- 
solute poverty,  inequality  or  in 
regional  subcultural  traits.  . . . 
All  three  embrace  their  share  of 
truth,  for  all  deprivation  pro- 
1 >kes  frustration  and  culture  pro- 
b.ams  us  as  to  how  best  to 
display  our  emotions.  . . . The 
multiple  murderer  is  quite  a dif- 
ferent person:  most  often  on  the 
margins  of  the  upper-working  or 
lower-middle  class,  he  is  usually  a 
profoundly  conservative  figure 
who  comes  to  feel  excluded  from 
the  class  he  so  devoutly  wishes  to 
join.  In  an  extended  campaign  of 
vengeance,  he  murders  people 
unknown  to  him,  but  who  repre- 
sent to  him  (in  their  behavior,  ap- 
pearance or  location)  the  class 
that  has  rejected  him." 

While  we  continue  to  study, 
debate  and  search  for  solutions  to 
society’s  many  ills,  it  is  clear  (at 
least  to  this  reviewer)  that  the 
Continued  on  Page  14 


The  complex  balancing  act  between 
police  and  civilian  authorities  in  the  UK 


Police,  Government  and 
Accountability. 

By  lan  Oliver. 

London:  Macmillan  & Co.,  1987. 
280  pp.  $39.50. 

By  Donal  E.  J.  Mac  Namara 
Visiting  Distinguished  Professor 
of  Criminal  Justice 
California  State  University, 
San  Jose 

Although  Ian  Oliver  is  Chief 
Constable  of  the  Central  Scotland 
Police,  he  addresses  much  more 
general  controversies  and  prob- 
lems in  "Police,  Government  and 
Accountability"  than  one  might 
be  led  to  expect.  Perhaps  because 
of  his  long  previous  service  in  the 
London  Metropolitan  Police  and 
in  the  Northumberland  force,  he 
devotes  considerable  attention  to 
the  police  of  England,  but  he 
seems  to  have  a somewhat  lesser 
rationale  for  his  preoccupation 


with  policing  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  a valuable 
contribution  since  it  deals  in 
depth  with  a problem  generic  to 
police  services  in  all  countries 
without  a central  national  police 
(and  has  applicability  even  to 
countries  such  as  France  with  its 
two  national  forces):  not  "Who 
polices  the  police?”  but  "How  can 
accountability,  authority  and 
responsibility  be  balanced  bet- 
ween civilian  and  police  authori- 
ty, particularly  between  local  or 
regional  authorities  and  police 
authorities  in  the  United 
Kingdom?" 

Oliver  is  well  equipped  to  ap- 
proach this  complex  topic.  Not 
only  is  he  an  experienced  police 
administrator,  but  he  also  holds 
the  Ph.D.  in  public  administra- 
tion and  has  written  a very  good 
book  on  police  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquents  as 
well  as  several  significant  articles 


in  professional  journals.  Sir 
Robert  Mark,  the  former  Com- 
missioner of  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  who  is  well  respected  by 
students  of  comparative  police 
systems,  remarks  in  a short 
foreword: 

"This  book  will  help  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a better  under- 
standing of  the  present-day  reali- 
ty of  the  police  and  their  function. 
It  offers  an  informed  and  authori- 
tative contribution  to  that 
debate." 

In  a work  divided  into  five 
major  parts.  Oliver  moves  along  a 
logical  progression  that  includes 
many  direct  quotes  and 
references  to  laws,  reports  of 
Royal  Commissions  and  pro- 
posals for  reform  (or  just  change) 
to  keep  the  reader  abreast  of  the 
issues  debated.  Descriptive 
material,  except  for  that  dealing 
with  the  Metropolitan  Police  and 
Continued  on  Page  14 


of  the  political  and  social  climate 
of  the  community,  exploring  the 
working  relationship  with  your 
city  manager  or  mayor,  dealing 
with  your  new  command  staff  and 
assessing  your  new  organization. 
Those  individuals  who  have 
sought  a police  chief’s  job  have  no 
doubt  had  many  questions  about 
the  process  and  the  first  few 
months  on  the  job.  Such  ques- 
tions heretofore  were  not  easily 
answered  except  when  the  in- 
dividual had  a mentor  with  whom 
he  or  she  could  consult.  Having 
only  one  or  even  several  in- 
dividuals to  consult  would  prob- 
ably not  give  the  chief-designate  a 
varied  approach  to  analyze  and 
address  situations  in  which  he 
may  find  himself  during  the  early 
months  of  the  chief's  position.  By 
discussing  very  frankly  the 
varied  situations,  problems  and 
challenges  that  confront  a chief, 
the  author  has  bridged  this  void 
and  has  presented  a readable  and 
useful  booklet. 

The  contributing  chiefs  have 
learned  many  lessons  about  the 
early  period  of  the  police  chief's 
position  — lessons  such  as 
postponing  moving  the  family  un- 
til you  are  settled  into  the  job, 


asking  your  city  manager  to 
freeze  all  major  changes  in  the 
department  until  after  you  arrive, 
setting  an  agenda  and  your 
philosophy  of  policing  and  com- 
municating it.  and  not  pushing 
change  too  fast.  They  candidly 
share  some  of  their  failures  and 
many  of  their  successes. 

It  has  been  eight  months  since  I 
was  appointed  police  chief  and 
this  guide  enabled  me  to  "hit  the 
ground  running."  It  gave  me  a 
better  understanding  of  the  posi- 
tion as  it  relates  to  the  varied 
roles  a chief  executive  must  fill, 
and  was  certainly  worth  the 
modest  price  I paid  for  the 
booklet. 

Although  the  experienced 
police  chief  may  find  the  sugges- 
tions of  limited  value,  I would 
recommend  this  booklet  strongly 
for  any  individual  just  starting 
out  in  a police  chief's  position,  and 
especially  those  who  aspire  to 
such  a position.  By  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  candid  discussions  the 
contributors  have  offered,  one  is 
better  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
complex  issues  facing  today’s 
police  chief.  As  one  who  has 
benefited  from  this  booklet,  I 
highly  recommend  it. 


Police  Ethics: 

Hard  Choices  in  Law  Enforcement 
Edited  by 

William  C.  Heffernan 
and 

Timothy  Stroup 

“This  book  is  a major  contribution  to  the  body  of 
information  about  police  ethics.  The  issues  raised  in 
these  essays  are  ones  which  the  police  must  address 
with  as  much  knowledge  and  reflection  as  possible.” 

— Patrick  V.  Murphy 


Including  insightful,  incisive  essays  on: 

★ The  police  and  rules  of  office  it 

★ Whistle-blowing  and  loyalty  to  one's  friends  it 
it  Police  discretion  it 

★ Police  undercover  operations  it 

★ Privacy  it 

★ Deadly  force  and  capital  punishment  it 

★ Police  and  electoral  politics  ★ 

★ Affirmative  action  it 
★ Sexual  integration  in  policing  it 

Hardcover:  $21.95  Paper:  $16.95 

Available  from  The  John  Jay  Press,  444  West  56th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York  10019.  (212)  489-3592. 
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ing  seven  years.  Three  years  must 
be  in  law  enforcement  and  one 
year  in  teaching,  training  or 
supervision. 

Salary  range  is  $1,596  to  $2,716 
per  month.  Apply  on  Form 
SPB-300  (official  state  applica- 
tion) not  later  than  Nov.  30.  To  ob- 
tain application  or  further  infor- 
mation, call  State  Personnel  Of- 
fice at  (505)  827-8149.  AA/EOE. 

Public  Safety  Records  and  Com- 
munications Supervisor.  Nar- 
ragansett,  R.I.,  is  seeking  an  ex- 
perienced manager  for  the  records 
and  communications  section  of 
the  town  s combined  public  safe- 
ty department  (police,  fire  and 
emergency  medical). 

Applicants  should  have  an  ex- 
cellent working  knowledge  of  all 
emergency  service  communica- 
tions and  record-keeping  func- 
tions. considerable  computer  ex- 
perience and  excellent  super- 
visory abilities.  College  degree 
preferred. 

Salary  range  is  $21,399  to 
$26,086  per  year.  Excellent  ad- 
vancement opportunities  for  the 
right  individual. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  Per- 
sonnel Office.  25  5th  Avenue, 
Narragansett,  RI  02882. 
Deadline  is  Nov.  30. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Crim- 
inology. The  University  of  South 
Florida  is  seeking  to  fill  a tenure- 
track  vacancy  in  its  College  of 
Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences, 
beginning  Aug.  8,  1988. 

Candidates  with  a Ph.D.  or 
other  appropriate  terminal 
academic  degree  (such  as  D.P.A. 
or  Ed.D.)  are  preferred.  A J.D. 
degree  will  not  suffice.  Substan- 
tial background  or  work  ex- 
perience in  law  enforcement  at  the 
Federal,  state  or  local  level  is  re- 
quired, as  are  demonstrated 
abilities  in  the  areas  of  teaching, 
research  and  service  focused  on 
law  enforcement  in  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

Apply  by  Feb.  1,  1988,  by 
writing  to:  Dr.  Leonard  Territo, 
Faculty  Recruitment  Committee, 
Department  of  Criminology. 
University  of  South  Florida, 
Tampa.  FL  33620.  (813)  974-2815. 

Be  the  best  that  you  can  be  — 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  policing  22 
times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  the  news  in  a way  no 
other  publication  can  match.  If  you’re  not  already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for 
your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $1 8 — you’ll 
pay  just  $1 6.)  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to  LEN,  444  W.  56th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10019.  LEN259 

Name  Title  

Agency  

Mailing  Address 

City State ZIP 


Jobs 


Instructor.  The  New  Mexico 
Department  of  Public  Safety 
seeks  a highly  motivated  profes- 
sional to  conduct  specialized 
training  programs. 


Applicants  must  have  any  com- 
bination of  college  education  and 
experience  in  law  enforcement, 
behavioral  science,  public  ad- 
ministration or  humanities,  total- 


TOWN  OF  GLASTONBURY 
PHOTO/FORENSIC/SUPPORT  TECHNICIAN 

Takes  photographs,  develops  film,  prints  photographs,  maintains  photo 
graphic  identification  records;  locates,  photographs  and  processes  latent 
fingerprints;  acts  as  the  property  custodian  for  all  found  property  and 
evidence.  Responsible  for  maintaining  all  associated  property  records  and 
department  equipment  under  his/her  control,  and  coordinates  repair 
Assists  the  court  officer  and  Services  Division  commander  in  the  delivery 
of  support  services.  Provides  instruction/training  for  operational  person 
nel  in  the  use  of  photographic  equipment  and  modern  photographic  tech 
niques  Transports  evidence  and  property  to  appropriate  agency  as 
needed  Graduation  from  high  school  or  equivalent.  Must  have  completed 
a recognized  photographic  training  program  and  have  darkroom  ex 
perience.  Must  be  capable  ofcarrying/moving  large  or  heavy  objects.  Law 
enforcement  background  desired  but  not  required.  Must  have  a valid  Con 
necticut  operator’s  license  or  the  ability  to  obtain  one  within  60  days  of 
hire.  Must  complete  an  instructor  development  training  program  within 
one  year  sponsored  by  the  Municipal  Police  Training  Council. 

Salary  Range:  $20,732  $27,988 

Applications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Town  Manager's  Office.  21 55  Mam 
Street,  Glastonbury,  CT  06033  and  must  be  received  by  4 00  p.m  or 
postmarked  by  Monday,  November  30,  1987.  AA/E0E/MF 


CHIEF  OF  POLICE 

City  of  Alexandria,  Virginia 

Alexandria,  Virginia,  a diverse  community  of  107,500,  located  in  the 
Washington,  D C.,  metropolitan  area,  offers  a challenging  opportunity  to 
lead  a department  of  226  uniformed  officers  and  1 09  civilians,  with  an  an- 
nual budget  of  $1 7 4 million  The  expected  appointment  date  is  February 
1988 

Qualifications:  Ten  years  of  progressively  responsible  top  management 
experience  in  a municipal  police  department  in  a city  or  county  having  a 
population  of  at  least  50,000.  Strong  preference  will  be  given  to  can- 
didates who  have  served  a minimum  of  three  years  as  a Chief  of  Police, 
deputy  chief  or  the  second-in-command  of  the  department 

The  successful  applicant  will  have  a record  of  working  with  a community 
in  pursuit  of  common  goals;  demonstrated  sensitivity  to  the  diversity  of 
opinion  and  cultures  in  an  urban  environment;  skills  in  team  building  and 
communication  with  all  levels  of  the  police  department;  and  the  ability  to 
organize,  manage  and  implement  programs.  Good  communication  skills 
are  essential.  A bachelor’s  degree  is  preferred.  All  applicants  must  agree 
to  have  their  backgrounds  thoroughly  scrutinized. 

Annual  salary  range  is  $56,561  to  $65,474,  with  a generous  retirement 
and  fringe  benefit  package.  Applications  are  available  from  the  City  of 
Alexandria  Personnel  Services  Department,  301  King  Street,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314  Phone:  703  838  4422.  Send  application  along  with  a cover 
letter  describing  your  experience  and  listing  five  personal  references  to 
the  address  above  no  later  than  December  15. 1987 


Accountability  and  police 
studied  in  Great  Britain 


Continued  from  Page  13 
the  police  of  Northern  Ireland,  is 
skimpy,  however,  and  some 
organization  and  flow  charts 
would  improve  the  presentation 
considerably.  (Graphic  material  is 
less  common  in  English  publica- 
tions than  in  American  works.) 
The  five  major  considerations  ex- 
plored are:  The  Constitutional 
Position  of  the  Police  in  Great  Bri- 
tain: The  Accountability  of  Police 
to  Local  and  Central  Govern- 
ment; The  Police  and  Govern- 
ment of  Northern  Ireland;  The 
(London)  Metropolitan  Police, 
and,  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  potentially  the  most  useful, 
An  Assessment  of  Accountabili- 
ty as  It  Operates  in  the  1980’s. 

Particular  credit  is  due  Oliver’s 
historical  orientation.  In  each 
area  of  discussion  (or,  if  you  will, 
dispute),  he  acquaints  us  with  the 
historical  background  — and 
since  I am  most  interested  in  that 
particular  area  I was  pleased  to 
find  his  historical  introduction  to 
police-community  relations  prob- 
lems in  Northern  Ireland  to  be 
quite  objective.  However,  his 
bibliography,  while  quite  useful, 
is  less  objective.  Of  43  works  cited 


on  the  Northern  Ireland  troubles 
(and  the  police  response  thereto), 
only  two  are  from  Irish  sources 
and  neither  of  these  has  a na- 
tionalist orientation. 

Those  of  us  who  specialize  in 
comparative  criminal  justice 
studies  appreciate  the  many 
volumes  on  the  English  criminal 
justice  system  and  its  com- 
ponents. Most  of  us  wish, 
however,  that  an  occasional  study 
of  the  many  neglected  systems 
(especially  those  in  non-English- 
speaking  countries)  would  be 
made  available.  We  have  only  two 
studies  of  the  Russian  police  (one 
virtually  unreadable,  or  perhaps 
incomprehensible  is  a better 
word);  three  studies  on  the  French 
police  (only  one  of  which  post- 
dates its  major  re-organization); 
two  on  the  Japanese  police. 
However,  there  are  no  good 
studies  in  English  on  the  police  of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China, 
the  police  of  India,  the  police 
systems  of  Africa  and  the  Middle 
Eastern  Arab  countries,  or  the 
police  of  Central  and  South 
America.  Ambitious  young 
American  scholars  might  do  well 
to  pre-empt  one  of  these  nations 
or  regions. 


‘Compulsive  Killers’  and 
bizarre  reading  appetites 


Continued  from  Page  13 
multiple  murderer,  be  he  serial  or 
mass,  will  continue  to  be  with  us 
for  a long  time.  Even  more 
frightening,  from  the  standpoint 
of  “those  who  toil  in  the 
trenches,"  is  the  fact  that 
homicides  of  all  types  will  con- 
tinue to  increase.  As  P.  J.  Wilson 
noted  some  years  ago,  “madness 
is  the  individual’s  response  to  the 
obliteration  of  his  identity  by 
others,”  which  makes  one  wonder 
whether  mankind  needs  to  fall  in 


love  again  and  create  a society 
where  these  dastardly  deeds  will 
disapear. 

Students  of  criminal  justice, 
criminology,  sociology,  anthro- 
pology, psychology  and  law  will 
find  “Compulsive  Killers”  an  in- 
teresting review  of  such  notables 
as  Kemper,  Bundy,  DeSalvo, 
Berkowitz,  Essex  and  Stark- 
weather. Moreover,  the  biblio- 
graphy included  should  satiate 
anyone’s  reading  appetite  in  this 
bizarre  area. 


LEN  interview: 

Marlene  Young 

Continued  from  Page  11 

department.  But  it’s  all  really  dependent  on  the  politics  of  the  in- 
dividual community. 

LEN:  Looking  at  the  international  picture,  it  seems  that  many  Euro- 
pean countries  are  experiencing  increases  in  crime  and  are  looking  to 
the  United  States  for  examples  of  how  to  deal  with  victims  of  crime. 
What  interaction  does  NOVA  have  with  international  victims’  groups? 

YOUNG : We  try  to  remain  involved  to  the  extent  that  we  can  financial- 
ly, to  be  quite  practical  about  it.  I think  that  that  is  our  biggest 
drawhack.  But  we  have  been  actively  involved  in  the  World  Society  for 
Victimology,  through  the  fact  that,  as  executive  director  of  NOVA.  I 
am  a member  of  the  society  and  work  closely  with  their  executive  com- 
mittee to  keep  them  informed  of  what  is  happening.  We  try  to  attend 
seminars  and  conferences  when  we  can.  Up  until  a year  ago.  we  also 
maintained  a position  on  our  board  which  we  really  called  our  “Cana- 
dian position."  but  it  was  occupied  by  Irvin  Waller,  who  has  very 
strong  ties  with  the  international  community.  We  think  that  maintain- 
ing the  communication  across  the  world  is  exciting  and  very  gratify- 
ing. It’s  one  of  the  areas  where  we  think  we  do  have  some  positive 
things  to  offer  and  we  can  be  used  as  sort  of  an  experimental  area  for 
some  of  the  programs  that  might  be  tried.  Certainly  we  learn  a lot 
ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the  countries. 
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Upcoming  Events 


JANUARY  1988 

4-8.  Traffic  Accident  Records  & Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Evanston,  111.  Fee:  S450. 

4-March  11.  School  of  Police  Staff  & Com- 
mand. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
Fee.  $2,000. 

6.  Executive  Institute  for  Suburban  Police 
Chiefs.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
Fee:  $350. 

7-8.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Assaulted  or 
Abused  Child.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Wilmington.  Del.  Fee: 
$300. 

7-8.  Premises  Survey  and  Security  Plan- 
ning. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  $385. 

7-11.  First  ASLET  International  Training 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  American  Socie- 
ty of  Law  Enforcement  Trainers.  To  be  held 
in  New  Orleans.  Fee:  $150.  (ASLET 
members):  $200  (non-members). 

11-12.  Recognizing  and  Identifying  Hazar- 
dous Materials.  Presented  by  the  Universi- 
ty of  Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing 
Education.  Fee.  $265. 

11-15.  Computer  Aided  Accident 
Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee.  $595. 

11-15.  Drug  Unit  Commanders'  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $350. 
11-22.  Managing  Small  & Medium-Sized 
Police  Departments.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  $550. 

11-22.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Proram.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $525. 

11-22.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & Pro- 
gramming. Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville.  Ky  Fee:  S580. 

11-22  Armed  Forces  Traffic  Management 
& Accident  Prevention.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $550. 

11-22.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident  Investiga- 
tion & Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Miami.  Fee: 
$495. 

11-MarcH  18.  Command  & Management 
School.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 


American  Society  of  Law  Enforcement 
Trainers,  26818  98th  Street,  Trevor, 
WI  53179.  (414)862-6220. 

Anacapa  Sciences  Inc.,  901  Olive 
Street,  P.O.  Drawer  Q,  Santa  Barbara. 
CA  93102-0519.  (805)  966-6157. 

Bowmac  Educational  Services,  Attn.: 
Tom  GiUespie.  (505)  827-9256. 

Broward  County  Organized  Crime  Cen- 
tre, Attn.:  Cmdr.  William  H.  Dunman, 
Broward  Sheriff's  Office,  P O Box 
2605,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33303.  (305) 
564-0833. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook.  1L  60062 
1-800-323-0037. 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University, 

• Cleveland.  OH  44106.  (216)  368-3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10019.  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
' sity,  Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX  77341. 

Criminal  Justice  Consulting  Services, 
' 7938  Southeast  Highway  40. 

Tecumseh.  KS  66542.  (913)  379-5130 

Eastern  Kentucky  University,  Training 
Resource  Center,  202  Perkins,  Rich- 
1 mond.  KY  40475. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co..  Kodak  Marketing 


Law  Enforcement  Institute  To  be  held  in 
Dallas.  Fee:  $1,000  ($500  for  SLEI 
members). 

12- 13.  On  Trial:  Case  Preparation. 
Testimony  & Demeanor.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center.  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice  To  be  held  in  New  York 
Fee:  $150 

13- 14.  Hazardous  Materials  Incident 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  $265. 

13- 15.  Crime  Prevention  for  Ad 
ministretors.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $265 

14- 15.  Investigative  Technology.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla 

14-15.  Automated  Crime  Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  To  be 
held  in  Newark,  Del  Fee:  $350 
18-22.  Interviews  & Interrogations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tech- 
nology & Management.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla  Fee:  $375 
18-22  Introduction  to  Crime  Prevention, 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  Studies,  Southwest  Texas  Stale 
University.  Fee:  $350. 

18-22.  Selective  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tech- 
nology & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee  $375. 

18- 22.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training  Of- 
ficer. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $350. 

19- 20.  Police  Applications  for  dBase  III 
Plus.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Newark.  Del.  Fee:  $350. 
19-20  Corporate  Aircraft  Security. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

19- 21.  Narcotics  Conspiracy  Investiga- 
tions: A Focus  on  Traffickers  & Drug 
Organizations.  Presented  by  the  Broward 
County  (Fla.)  Organized  Crime  Centre.  To 
be  held  in  Broward  County,  Fla.  Fee'  $225 
(in-state);  $275  (out-of-state). 

20- 22.  Enhancement  of  First-Line  Super 
visory  Skills.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa 
tion.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee. 
$350. 


Education  Center.  343  State  Street. 
Rochester.  NY  14650.  (716)724-0316 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O.  Box 
13489.  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University.  Ca- 
nyon Hall,  San  Marcos,  TX  78666-4610 
(512)  245-3031. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North 
Florida,  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So., 
Jacksonville,  FL  32216 
International  Association  for  Hospital 
Security,  P.O.  Box  637.  Lombard.  IL 
60148.  (312)  953-0990. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Firstfield  Road. 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20878.  (301) 
948-0922;  (800)  638-4085. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
School  of  Justice  Administration 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY 
40292. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park.  M A 02157. 

Office  of  International  Criminal 
Justice,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago.  716  South  Wood  Street, 
Chicago.  IL  60612.  (312)  996-9267 
Bruce  T.  Olson.  Ph.D..  101 5 1 2lh  Street. 


20- 22.  Effective  K-9  Unit  Management 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee 
$350. 

21- 22.  Physical  Security.  Presented  by 
Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To  be 
held  in  Orlando.  Fla. 

25-27.  Practical  Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  Fee 
$375. 

25-27.  Perspectives  on  Child  Sexual  Abuse 
Si  Pornography.  Presented  by  theUniversi 
ty  of  Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing 
Education.  Fee:  $325. 

25-27.  Practical  Police  Computer  Applica- 
tions. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Newark,  Del  Fee.  $550 

25-29  Automated  Crime  Analysis 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tech- 
nology A Management.  Fee  S475 

25-29.  Child  Abuse  Investigation  A 
Videotaping.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Criminal  Justice  Studies.  Southwest  Texas 
State  University . To  be  held  in  Odessa.  Tex. 
Fee:  $350. 

25-29.  DW1  Instructor.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage 
ment  Fee:  $350 

25-29.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  Anucapa  Sciences  Inc  To  be 
held  in  Reno,  Nev.  Fee:  $445 
25-29.  Sex  Crimes  Investigations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tech- 
nology & Management.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $375 
25-29.  Interview  & Interrogation  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  Bowmac  Educational 
Services.  To  be  held  in  Santa  Fe.  N.M.  Fee: 
$450. 

25-29.  Police  Applicant  Background  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management  To  be 
held  in  Orange  Park.  Fla.  Fee.  $350. 

25-29.  Crime  Prevention  through  En- 
vironmental Design.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Fee: 
$345. 

25-29.  Tactical  Drug  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tech- 
nology & Management.  To  he  held  in 
Jacksonville.  FIb.  Fee:  $475. 

25-Feb.  5.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation & Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 


Suite  6.  Modesto.  CA  95354-081 1 . (209) 
527-2287. 

Pennsylvania  Stale  University,  Attn.: 
Kathy  Karchner,  410  Keller  Conference 
Center,  University  Park,  PA  16802 
(8141863-3651. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates.  250  South 
Wacker  Drive.  Suite  1100,  Chicago.  IL 
60606.(312)  876-1600. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center, 
Arcadia  Manor,  Route  Two,  Box  100, 
Berryville.  VA  22611.  (703)  955-1128 
(24-hour  desk). 

Ross  Engineering  Inc..  7906  Hope 
Valley  Court,  Adamstown.  MD  21710. 
(301)831-8400. 

Southern  Michigan  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  Attn:  Stephen 
Seckler.  Training  Coordinator.  2111 
Emmons  Road.  Jackson,  MI  49201 
(517)787-0800.  ext.  326. 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville,  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6561 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. P.O.  Box  707.  Richardson.  TX 
75080.  (214)690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute.  555  Clark  Street.  P.O 
Box  1409.  Evanston,  I L 60204 
University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Attn:  Jacob 
Haber.  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Wilmington.  DE  19806  (302)573-4440 


Technology  & Management  Fee:  $495. 

25- Feb.  12  Command  Training  Program 
Presented  by  the  New  Englund  Institute  of 
l.aw  Enforcement  Management  . To  be  held 
in  Wellesley,  Mass 

26- 27.  High  Risk  Incident  Management 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 

$225 

26-29.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  To  be  held  in  Tucson.  Ariz 
Fee:  $350 

28-29.  Survival  Strategics  for  Personnel 
Assigned  or  Traveling  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. To  Ik*  held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee: 
$390. 

28-29,  Auto  Theft  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education  Fee:  $325. 

28- 29.  Acquisition  of  Computers  for  Use  in 
Ikiw  Enforcement  Settings.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee:  $326. 

29- Feb.  6.  International  Responses  to  Ter- 
rorism: New  Initiatives.  Presented  by  The 
Office  of  International  Criminal  Justice. 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  To  he  held 
in  Cairo.  Egypt  Fee:  $2,350  (includes  air- 
fare, lodging  and  two  meals  per  day). 

30- Fcb  2.  Correctional  Education  Leader- 
ship Forum.  Presented  by  Eastern  Ken 
tucky  University,  Training  Resource 
Center  To  be  held  in  Washington,  D C.  Fee 
$75  (prior  to  Jan.  5, 1988);  $90  (after  Jan.  6). 

FEBRUARY 

1-1  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Fort  leoder- 
dale,  Flo.  Fee:  $350. 

1-5.  Police  Budget  Preparation.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute  To  he  held  In 
Evanston,  111  Fee.  $460 
1-5.  Photography  in  Traffic  Accident  In 
vestigntion.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management.  To  be 
held  in  Richmond,  Ky.  Fee:  $360 

1-5.  Financial  Manipulation  Analysis. 
Presented  by  Anacupa  Sciences  Inc  To  he 
held  in  Austin,  Tex  Fee:  $445. 

1-5.  Profiling  A the  Serial  Murderer 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $375. 

1- 6.  Report  Writing  for  Instructors. 
Presented  hy  Bruce  Olson,  Ph.D  To  he  held 
in  Modesto,  Calif  Fee:  $277 

2- 3.  Defense  Against  Electronic  Eavesdrop- 
ping. Presented  by  Ross  Engineering  Inc 
To  be  held  in  San  Fruncisco,  Calif  Foe:  $500 
($526  with  government  purchase  order). 

2-5  Advonced  (Computer-Aided)  In 
telligence  Analysis.  Presented  by  Anucupa 
Sciences  Inc,  To  be  held  in  Santu  Barbara, 
Calif.  Fee:  $676. 

4-5.  Middle  Eastern  Terrorism.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  New  Orleans. 

6-May  6.  79lh  Administrative  Officers 
Course  Presented  by  the  Southern  Police 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Louisville.  Ky.  Fee 
$1,200. 

8-9.  The  Offense  of  Child  Abuse  & 
Pedophiliu.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center.  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  To  be  held  in  New  York. 
Fee:  $160, 

8-9.  Executive/VIP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To 
l>e  held  in  New  Orleans. 

8- 10. Inspection  of  Commercial  Vehicles  in 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fee: 
$300. 

8-10.  Legal  Issues  for  Corrections  Person- 
nel. Presented  by  Pennsylvania  State 
University  To  be  held  in  University  Park. 
Pa.  Fee:  $245 

8-10.  Advonced  Police  Budgeting  & Fiscal 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $350. 

8-12.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Truffle 
Supervisors.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fee 
$475. 

8-18.  Basic  Crime  Prevention  for  Practi- 


tioners. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Criminal  Justice  Studies.  To  be  held  in  San 
Antonio.  Fee:  $495 

8-19  Advunced  Traffic  Accident  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $495 
8-19.  Supervision  of  Criminal  Justice  Per- 
sonnel. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Fee:  $495 

8-26.  Crime  Prevention  Theory.  Practice  & 
Management.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Ixiuisville,  Ky  Fee.  $820. 

10-11.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To  be 
held  in  New  Orleans. 

10-12.  Commercial  Vehicle  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 

$300 

10-12.  Basic  Juvenile  Detention  Center  Per- 
sonnel Training  I Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Criminal  Justice  Studies.  To  be 
held  in  Sun  Antonio.  Fee:  $200 
15-17  Administration.  Management  & 
Supervision  of  the  Field  Training  Officer 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management.  Fee 
$296 

15-17.  Tire  Forensics  for  the  Accident  In- 
vestigator. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fee: 
$296 

15-19  Advanced  Video  Production 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Miami,  Flu.  Ft*:  $450. 

15-19.  Instructor  Development  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$400. 

15- 19.  Police  Budget  Workshop.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  hold  in  Jacksonville, 
Flu.  Fee:  $350. 

16- 19.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Fee:  $360. 

Auxiliaries 
on  the  move 
in  Massachusetts 

Continued  from  Page  3 
of  any  kind."  All  too  many  police 
unions,  he  said,  believe  that  if 
volunteer  services  are  eliminated, 
it  will  force  communities  to  hire 
more  officers  or  put  on  extra 
details  at  overtime  rates. 

“This  is  a fallacy  because  no 
town  is  going  to  be  able  to  pick  up 
the  tab  to  handle  the  security  by 
all  sworn  police  officers."  sail. 
Polio. 

But  sworn  officers  are  ap- 
parently not  the  only  ones  who 
feel  ill  at  ease  regarding  the  im- 
ported auxiliaries.  Braintree  s 
volunteer  captain.  Al  Hoch.  said 
that  although  adding  members  to 
the  force  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. it  would  be  an  easier  adjust- 
ment for  existing  members  of  the 
Braintree  auxiliary  if  their 
brethren  from  Quincy  joined 
gradually. 

Moreover,  Hoch  said  the  force 
had  hoped  that  Chief  Polio,  who  is 
retiring  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
would  have  already  chosen  a 
deputy  chief  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Quincy  contingent.  "It  has 
some  of  our  existing  members 
nervous  as  to  ‘Are  they  going  to 
take  over  or  what?’  ” 

According  to  Polio,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  new  volunteers  will 
be  very  similar  to  their  respon- 
sibilities in  Quincy,  including 
manning  church  crossings  on 
Sundays  and  handling  traffic  and 
crowd  control. 


For  further  information. . . 
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